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r  Agile  development 
creates  user-friendly 
enterprise  apps. 

Here’s  how  to  decide 
ifyouroutsourceris 
upto  the  task. 


Today,  97%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500  rely  on  VMware,"  the  global  leader  in  virtualization. 
Which  makes  us  the  ideal  partner  to  help  your  enterprise  transition  efficiently  to  a  cloud 
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computing  environment  that’s  secure,  managed  and  controlled.  Because  it’s  not  about 
getting  to  the  cloud.  It’s  about  getting  to  your  cloud.  vmwa  re 


The  power  behind  your  cloud. 


Visit  vmware.com/whiteboard 


Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

How  3.8  million  tailored  messages 
made  sales  numbers  look  fantastic,  too. 

Japanese  fashion  retailer  Start  Today  took  an  IBM  smarter  commerce  approach  to  their  business,  helping  increase 
annual  sales  on  their  Zozotown  Web  site  by  54.2%.  Their  customer-centric  focus  uses  Netezza®  and  Unica®  to  rapidly 
analyze  massive  amounts  of  data,  letting  them  create  personalized  messages  for  each  of  their  3.8  million  customers. 
Results?  The  solution  helped  increase  the  e-mail  open  rate  by  five  times  and  the  conversion  rate  by  nearly  1,000%. 
Smarter  commerce  is  built  on  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 

Let’s  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/personalize 
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Is  Your  Outsourcer 
Agile  Enough? 

18  More  companies  are  choosing  agile  development  to  create  user-friendly 
apps  that  can  evolve  quickly.  Here’s  how  to  decide  if  your  outsourcer  is  up  to  the  task. 


Integration  in  the  Cloud 

24  Mohawk  Fine  Papers  saves  millions 
by  using  the  cloud  as  a  central  integration  point 
for  all  its  B2B  transactions. 


Standardizing  the  Desktop 

28  Creating  a  “gold  standard"  desktop  version 
to  push  out  to  all  employees  can  mean  lower  costs, 
tighter  security  and  smoother  operations. 
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SECURITY 


Carrier  IQ  Hopes 
To  Allay  Users’ 
Privacy  Concerns 


EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY 


IBM  Touts  Quantum  Computing  Advance 


enough  [that]  data  checking  and  error  correct¬ 
ing  [are]  possible,”  Ketchen  said.  “There’s  a  lot 
of  excitement.” 

In  contrast  to  today’s  silicon-based  semi¬ 
conductors,  IBM’s  superconducting  qubits  are 
made  using  established  silicon-microfabrication 
techniques  but  are  produced  on  a  sapphire 
chip.  This  offers  the  potential  to  one  day  manu¬ 
facture  thousands  or  millions  of  qubits. 

IBM  isn’t  alone  in  this  endeavor.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Santa  Barbara,  are  doing 
similar  research.  But  Ketchen 
argued  that  only  IBM  has  the 
ability  to  actually  fabricate  quantum  chips. 

He  noted  that  current  accuracy  rates  of  95% 
for  operations  need  to  climb  to  99%  for  com¬ 
mercial  production. 

-  Lucas  Mearian 


COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


Carrier  IQ  executives  said  they  hope 
that  customers  are  once  again  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  value  of  the  data  that 
their  company’s  software  collects, 
after  some  operators  disabled  the 
software  following  a  privacy  uproar 
late  last  year. 

The  company’s  software  sends 
information  about  a  phone’s  perfor¬ 
mance  to  network  operators,  which 
use  the  data  to  learn  more  about 
performance  issues. 

“Some  of  our  customers  have 
been  using  this  data  for  five  years. 
It’s  deeply  embedded  in  how  they 
operate,”  said  Andrew  Coward,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  product 
management  at  Carrier  IQ. 

Coward  claimed  the  company 
didn’t  lose  any  customers  following 
last  year’s  release  of  a  research 
report  that  showed  that  its  software 
was  logging  keystrokes,  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  end  users. 

He  maintained  that  Carrier  IQ’s 
software  isn’t  to  blame.  Rather, 
some  implementations  of  the 
software  “led  to  information  being 
written  into  these  files  that  never 
should  have  been,”  he  said. 

Operators  have  been  pushing  out 
firmware  updates  to  correct  any 

problems.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Coward, 
Carrier  IQ  has  also 
added  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  step  to  ensure  the  software  is 
implemented  correctly  and  that  no 
private  data  is  left  on  devices. 

-  I^ANCY  GOHRING, 
IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Scientists  at  ibm  research  say  they 
have  achieved  a  major  breakthrough 
in  quantum  computing  that  will 
allow  engineers  to  begin  creating  a 
full-scale  quantum  machine. 

The  breakthrough  reduces  data  error  rates 
in  elementary  computations  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  mechanical  properties  in 
quantum  bits  of  data  known  as  qubits. 

A  quantum  computer  could  have  exponen¬ 
tially  greater  processing  power  than  today’s 
conventional  CPUs,  according  to  Mark 
Ketchen,  a  manager  at  IBM’s  Thomas  J.  Watson 
Research  Center  in  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 

Quantum  machines  are  still  10  to  15  years 
away.  But  the  recent  advancement  opens  the 
door  to  experimentation  with  new  microfab¬ 
rication  techniques,  IBM  said.  “We’re  finally 
to  the  point  where  devices  are  getting  good 
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THE  DATA  CENTER  IS  HERE 


to  the  very  edges  of  the  network 


Brocade 


new  switches,  migrate  virtual  machines,  and  reconfigure 
your  network  as  your  business  needs  demand,  without  a 
moment  of  interruption.  It’s  an  automated,  on-demand 
network  designed  for  today’s  high-bandwidth  applications 
A  d  perhaps,  best  of  all,  it’s  here  today.  More  than  85% 
of  our  deployed  Ethernet  fabrics  are  in  production-a 
benchmark  no  other  networking  vendor  can  touch. 


©  2012  Brocade  Communications  Systems,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 

By  John  Klossner 


HIGH-PERFORMANCE  COMPUTING 

Europe  Outspends  U.S.  on  Exascale 


SECRETARIAT  WAS  famous  for  coming 
from  behind  and  winning  the  race, 
and  the  same  may  be  true  for  the  U.S. 
in  the  global  push  to  build  exascale 
computing  systems.  But  for  now,  when  it 
comes  to  delivering  the  funding  needed  to 
build  these  systems,  the  U.S.  is  just  getting  out 
of  the  gate. 

The  European  Commission  recently 
announced  that  it  is  doubling  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  exascale  computing  research  from 
€630  million  to  €1.2  billion  (about  $1.6  billion). 
The  announcement  comes  as  some  European 
governments  are  adopting  strict  austerity 
measures  to  prevent  loan  defaults. 

The  Europeans  announced  their  exascale 
computing  plans  in  the  same  week  that 
the  White  House  released  its  fiscal  year 
2013  budget,  which  calls  for  a  third  year  of 
anemic  funding  for  exascale  development. 

The  Department  of  Energy  had  requested 
nearly  $91  million  for  exascale  efforts  in  fiscal 
2012,  which  began  Oct.  1,  and  it  received 


$73.4  million.  That  was  up  from  $28.2  million 
spent  on  exascale  in  fiscal  2011. 

In  the  budget  proposal  delivered  to 
Congress,  the  White  House  requested 
$89.5  million  for  exascale  research,  although 
there’s  some  money  earmarked  for  exascale 
tucked  away  in  other  DOE  budgets  and  in 
some  defense  line  items. 

But  even  that  level  of  investment  is  still 
“peanuts”  for  a  program  that  may  require 
billions  of  dollars  to  really  get  off  the  ground, 
said  Earl  Joseph,  an  IDC  analyst. 

Meanwhile,  China  is  moving  ahead  with  its 
own  plans  and  has  the  financial  backing  and 
human  talent  to  make  progress.  “[Europe’s] 
biggest  threat  is  that  China  is  just  going  to 
bury  them,”  Joseph  said.  The  new  EC  funding 
may  allow  Europe  to  “maybe  get  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  the  game.” 

Challenges  include  reducing  energy  con¬ 
sumption  by  a  factor  of  100  and  developing 
new  programming  models,  the  EC  said. 

-  Patrick  Thibodeau 


Google  has  offered  to 
award  as  much  as 

$1  million 

to  a  security  researcher 
v  10  can  sucessfully  hack 
its  Chrome  browser. 


E-BUSINESS 

'Google  Bucks’ 
Never  Paid  Off, 
Schmidt  Recalls 

Google  at  one  point  considered  is¬ 
suing  its  own  currency,  to  be  called 
Google  Bucks,  said  the  company's 
executive  chairman,  Eric  Schmidt, 
at  the  recent  Mobile  World  Congress 
in  Barcelona. 

Schmidt  recalled  the  erstwhile 
Google  currency  plan  during  a  Q&A 
session  with  the  audience  following 
his  MWC  keynote  speech. 

The  idea  was  to  implement  a 
peer-to-peer  money  system,  he 
said.  But  Google  discovered  that  the 
concept  is  illegal  in  most  countries. 
Governments  are  wary  that  such 
schemes  create  opportunities  for 
money-laundering,  he  explained. 

“Ultimately  we  decided  we  didn't 
want  to  get  into  that  because  of 
these  issues,"  Schmidt  said. 

Addressing  other  matters,  he 
hinted  that  Google  might  be  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  battle  in  China  once  its 
acquisition  of  Motorola  is  complete. 
“Google’s  been  willing  to  take  on 
China,"  he  said  in  response  to  a 
question  about  whether  Google 
expects  to  continue  to  ignore  theft 
of  Motorola  intellectual  property  in 
China,  as  Motorola  had  been  doing. 

Noting  that  the  acquisition  hasn’t 
closed  yet,  Schmidt  said,  “We’ve 
taken  a  pretty  strong  position  on  IP. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  issues." 

-,NANCY  GOHRING, 
IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 
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Superior  Website  Availability 
with  1&1  Dual  Hosting 

Your  website  is  simultaneously 
hosted  in  2  locations  in  our 
geo-redundant  data  centers! 
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PACKAGE 


IS 


UNLIMITED  Web  Space 
UNLIMITED  Traffic 
UNLIMITED  E-mail  Accounts 
UNLIMITED  MySQL  5 
Databases  (1GB  each) 
UNLIMITED  24/7  Support 
FREE  DOMAIN  with 
Private  Domain  Registration 
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Unlimited  Access 

65  Click  &  Build  Applications 
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YOUR  PRIVACY  IS  IMPORTANT.  WE  AGREE. 


That's  why  at  1&1,  all  domains  come  with  FREE  Private  Domain  Registration  to  protect  your 
name,  address,  phone  number  and  e-mail  from  spammers  and  identity  thieves. 


•  ;  :•  '  'V:  • 


MEMBER  OF 


Get  started  today,  call  1-877-461-2631 


www.1and1.com 


*  12  month  minimum  contract  applies.  Visit  www.1and1.com  for  billing  information  and  full  Promotional  offer  details.  1  : 

Private  domain  registration  is  available  for  .com,  .net,  .org,  info,  .biz,  .tv,  .mobi,  .name,  .ws,  and  ,cc  domains.  Program  and  pricing  specifications  and  availability  subject  tQ  change  withput :  1 
notice.  1&1  and  the  1&1  logo  are  trademarks  of  1&1  Internet,  all  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  ©,2012  1&1  Internet.  All  rights  reserved. 


NEWS  ANALYSIS 


Who’s  to  Blame 
When  IT  Breaks? 

Assessing  fault  in  data  center  incidents 
could  pit  internal  IT  operations  staffers 
against  contractors  and  vendors. 

By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


THERE’S  ALWAYS  a  reason  why  things  break  in  data 
centers,  and  the  powers  that  be  can  usually  find 
someone  to  blame  —  whether  that  someone  is  an  IT 
operations  staff  member,  an  OEM,  a  systems  integrator 
or  a  third-party  service  provider. 

Often,  the  offender  leaves  clear  fingerprints,  such  as  a 
mislabeled  component  or  a  process  that  wasn’t  updated.  Some 
incidents  are  clearly  due  to  the  oversights  of  multiple  parties. 

Uptime  Institute,  a  professional  group 
whose  membership  includes  data  center 
managers  from  many  industries,  has  col¬ 
lected  and  studied  incident  data  for  almost 
20  years  and  concludes  that  the  majority  of 
problems  are  caused  by  outside  parties  like 
contractors  or  vendors,  with  a  smaller  but 
still  sizeable  percentage  being  the  fault  of 
internal  IT  staffers. 

Since  1994,  Uptime  has  collected  data 
on  some  5,000  abnormal  incidents,  which 
it  defines  as  events  in  which  a  piece  of 


equipment  or  infrastructure  component 
did  not  perform  as  expected.  The  incident 
reports  are  submitted  voluntarily  by 
Uptime  members. 

Uptime  said  its  analysis  found  that 
the  percentage  of  abnormal  incidents  at¬ 
tributable  to  operations  staff  was  34%  in 
2009,  followed  by  41%  in  2010,  and  40% 
last  year. 

Third-party  operators  that  work  on 
a  customer’s  data  center  or  that  supply 
equipment  to  it,  such  as  manufacturers, 
vendors,  factory  representatives,  install¬ 
ers  and  integrators,  were  found  respon¬ 
sible  for  50%  to  60%  of  the  incidents 
reported  from  2009  to  2011. 

The  analysis  likely  faces  criticism 
from  all  sides,  because  neither  internal 
IT  operations  personnel  nor  data  center 
vendors  take  blame  easily,  except  when  it 
could  affect  the  bottom  line. 

For  instance,  Ahmad  Moshiri,  director 
of  power  technical  support  at  Emerson 
Network  Power’s  Liebert  Services  unit,  said  that  vendors  in  some 
cases  do  accept  blame  for  a  problem  they  feel  is  caused  by  an 
oversight  by  internal  IT  operations. 

“The  vendor  gets  caught  up  in  a  sensitive  spot,”  he  said.  “It 
doesn’t  want  to  put  the  client  —  a  facilities  manager  —  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  position.  It’s  very  touchy.” 

Uptime  said  it  also  found  that  internal  IT  operations  staffers 
are  responsible  for  the  majority  (60%)  of  the  worst  abnormal  inci¬ 
dents  —  those  that  resulted  in  a  system  or  data  center  outage. 

Hank  Seader,  managing  principal  for  research  and  education 
at  Uptime,  said  those  results  could  be  misleading  as  well.  Often, 
it’s  “the  design,  manufacturing,  installation  processes  that  leave 
banana  peels  behind,  and  [it’s]  the  operators  who  slip  and  fall  on 
them,”  Seader  said. 

David  Filas,  a  data  center  engineer  at  Novi,  Mich.-based  health¬ 
care  provider  Trinity  Health,  added,  “The  designs  and  actions  of 
engineers,  architects,  and  installation  contractors  can  have  latent 
effects  on  operations  long  after  construction.  Outside  forces  can 
make  or  break  the  data  center  just  as  easily  as  internal  forces.” 

He  noted  that  Trinity  Health  suffered  through  a  data  center 
outage  because  an  emergency  power-off  bypass  circuit  was  not 
built  to  spec  when  the  facility  was  constructed  years  earlier. 

Filas  suggested  that  IT’s  increased  reliance  on  contractors  to 
build  or  update  data  centers  exacerbates  the  risk  of  problems. 

Electrical  contractors,  for 
example,  may  not  understand  the 
specific  needs  of  a  data  center,  he 
said,  adding,  “We  are  frequently 
questioned  on  why  we  provide  re¬ 
dundant  power  to  racks.” 

Emerson’s  Moshiri  cited  process 
and  procedural  issues  as  leading 
causes  of  data  center  problems, 
particularly  when  multiple  vendors 
are  involved  and  a  high  degree  of 
coordination  is  needed.  ♦ 


The  vendor  gets 
•  caught  up  in  a 
sensitive  spot.  It  doesn’t  want 
to  put  the  client  -  a  facilities 
manager  -  in  a  difficult  position. 
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Reducing  complexity  has  never  been  simpler. 

Designed  for  growing  businesses,  the  IBM  System  x3650  M3  Express®  server  with  the 
latest  Intel®  Xeon®  processor  5600  series  can  help  you  simplify  your  IT  infrastructure. 
With  simple  start-up,  intuitive  management  and  toolless  design,  this  server  is  easy  to 
deploy  and  manage  -  whether  your  IT  infrastructure  is  physical  or  virtual,  on-site  or 
remote.  Additionally,  you  get  the  valuable  expertise  of  IBM  Business  Partners  to  help 
you  create  an  IT  environment  optimized  to  keep  up  with  tomorrow,  today. 

Rated  No.  1  in  Customer  Satisfaction  by  TBR  for  the  9th  consecutive  quarter.1 


IBM  System  x3650  M3  Express 

$2,799 

OR  $80/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS2 
PN:  7945-E6U 

Improve  cost-effectiveness  with  higher  performance  per  watt _ 

Simplify  management  and  serviceability  with  flexible  design _ 

Manage  risk  with  resilient  architecture 


IBM  System  x3400  M3  Express 

$1,699 

OR  $49/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS2 
PN:  7379-E5U 

Optimum  performance  and  processing  capability  at  a  low  cost _ 

Large  storage  capacity  and  flexible  configurations  to  scale  as  needs  grow 
Fteduced  energy  costs  and  simple  management 


IBM  System  Storage'"  EXP2500  Express 

OR  S97/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS- 
PN:  17471 2X 

Designed  for  IBM  System  x®  direct  attachment  via  ServeRAID  M5025  adapter 
High  capacity,  with  support  for  multiple  enclosures  per  configuration 
High  availability  and  reliability,  with  dual  AC  power  supplies  and  fans 


Find  a  system  that  suits 
your  business. 

Visit:  ibm.com/systems/simplicity 


Contact  the  IBM  Concierge  to 
help  you  connect  to  the  right 
IBM  Business  Partner. 

1-866-872-3902  (mention  601BB04A) 


'TBR  3Q11  x86-Based  Servers:  Corporate  IT  Buying  Behavior  &  Customer  Satisfaction  Study,  November  2011. 
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IT  Faces  Up  to 
Mobile  Device  Test 

The  consumerization  of  IT  offers  workers  many 
opportunities  -  and  creates  huge  challenges  for  IT. 
By  James  Niccolai  and  Lucas  Mearian 


AS  WORKERS  increasingly  use  personal  or  company- 
owned  consumer  technology  on  the  job,  IT  manag¬ 
ers  face  an  ever-growing  challenge  —  maintaining 
control  of  corporate  data  as  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
new  devices  are  added  to  their  technology  stables. 
The  use  of  tablet  computers  and  smartphones  —  along  with 
social  networks  and  free  online  services  — 
in  the  workplace  is  pressuring  IT  executives 
to  rethink  their  game. 

Analysts  and  data  center  managers  at 
IDG  Enterprise’s  Consumerization  of  IT  in 
the  Enterprise  (CITE)  conference  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  mostly  advised  com¬ 
panies  to  embrace  and  control  consumer 
devices  rather  than  fight  their  use  in  the 
workplace. 

“If  you  try  to  block  it,  it  will  go  around 
you.”  said  Dion  Hinchcliffe,  executive  vice 
president  of  strategy  at  Dachis  Group,  an 
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Austin-based  business  consulting  firm. 

Some  companies  have  had  to  make  unpopular 
decisions  to  make  sure  sensitive  corporate  data 
doesn’t  leak  from  the  new  devices. 

For  instance,  Hyatt  Hotels  implemented  a  policy 
of  wiping  data  from  any  personal  device  used  at 
work  if  the  owner  loses  it  or  leaves  the  company. 

Hyatt  only  started  allowing  workers  to  use 
consumer  devices  after  discovering  last  year 
that  a  corporate  rule  prohibiting  their  use  was 
ignored  by  some. 

“We  rolled  out  [Microsoft]  ActiveSync  and 
started  seeing  devices  that  we  knew  weren’t  ours,” 
said  Dave  Malcom,  chief  information  security 
officer.  “So  we  said,  ‘Let’s  stop  burying  our  head 
in  the  sand  and  start  addressing  the  problem  and 
start  securing  them.’  ” 

Philippe  Winthrop,  managing  director  of  The 
Enterprise  Mobility  Foundation,  said  the  best  way 
for  companies  to  reap  the  benefits  of  consumer 
technologies,  while  still  maintaining  data  security, 
is  to  implement  policies  allowing  only  corporate- 
owned  devices. 

“You  can’t  fight  the  war  of  consumerization  of 
IT,  but  you  can  pick  your  battles,”  he  said.  “It’s  not 
about  data  security.  It’s  about  risk  management.” 

Winthrop  said  that  companies  should  allow 
employees  to  choose  to  use  any  device  they  think 
can  help  them,  as  long  as  the  device  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  company.  That  way,  it’s  easier  for 
IT  to  secure  the  data  on  the  device. 

“They  can  allow  the  individual  to  download 
Angry  Birds,  but  in  a  controlled  fashion,”  he  said. 

Hinchcliffe  noted  that  educating  device-using 
employees  on  how  to  keep  data  secure  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  developing  hardened  security  measures. 

Companies  should  set  simple  rules,  such  as  a 
ban  on  storing  data  in  the  cloud,  he  suggested.  “We 
have  to  get  into  the  business  of  emergent  change. 
We  don’t  want  to  control  it  all,”  Hinchcliffe  said. 
The  consumerization  of  IT  is  already  showing  significant 
benefits  at  some  organizations. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  company-owned  tablets  by  the  beer 
sales  team  helped  food  service  distributor  Ben  E.  Keith  boost 
sales  last  year,  during  a  period  of  economic  uncertainty,  said 
Steve  Fleming,  vice  president  of  administration  and  information. 

Beer  sales  representatives  get 
an  average  of  40  seconds  to  pitch 
products  to  store  managers,  he  said. 
The  tablets  allow  them  to  answer 
customer  questions  far  more  quickly 
than  they  once  could. 

Fleming  said  the  privately-held  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  increased  by  $33  million 
last  year,  adding,  “I  firmly  believe  it’s 
due  to  having  that  extra  functionality 
in  the  salesman’s  hands.”  ♦ 

Niccolai  is  a  reporter  for ' 
the  IDG  News  Service. 
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Mojgan 

Lefebvre 


This  CIO  learned  to 
take  chances  in  her 
career  and  crystallize 
her  agenda. 


Family:  Husband  and  two 
daughters,  ages  9  and  11. 

What’s  your  favorite  technology? 

One  is  Facebook.  I  just  reconnected 
with  my  friend  from  Israel.  When  [my 
family]  left  Israel  and  went  back  to 
Iran,  we  were  sending  letters.  But  her 
last  letter  to  me  was  returned  to  her 
because  the  relationship  between  the 
countries  got  cut,  and  we  lost  track 
of  each  other.  But  when  I  opened 
my  Facebook  account,  I  included  my 
maiden  name,  and  we  found  each 
other.  In  October,  we  reunited  for  the 
first  time  in  35  years. 

What  do  you  do  in  your  spare 

time?  I  love  to  spend  time  with 
my  family  and  friends,  and  l  love 
entertaining  and  cooking.  And  l  love 
to  watch  movies. 


OJGAN  LEFEBVRE  stepped  into  the  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  job  at  Liberty 
Mutual  Commercial  Markets  in  July  2010.  It  was  her  third  stint  as  a  CIO 
since  2004.  She  held  the  top  IT  posts  at  BioMerieux  from  2007  to  2010  and 
at  Teletech  Holdings  from  2004  to  2007.  Her  experience  as  an  IT  executive, 
coupled  with  the  skills  she  has  gained  in  business-side  positions  such  as  company  founder  and 
CEO,  has  given  her  insights  into  what  it  takes  for  executives  to  manage  their  careers.  In  fact, 
she  recently  spoke  on  that  topic  at  an  event  sponsored  by  Women  in  Technology  Internation¬ 
al.  Here  she  shares  her  views  on  running  a  successful  IT  shop  and  managing  one’s  career. 

What’s  the  biggest  mistake  most  CIOs  make  in  managing  their  careers?  One  of  the 

things  that  CIOs,  and  executives  in  general,  don’t  do  enough  of  is  take  risks  and  take  on 
new  roles  and,  for  CIOs  specifically,  take  the  time  to  do  something  on  the, business  side 

Continued  on  page  14 
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THE  GRILL 


MOJGAN  LEFEBVRE 


HBH 


You  need  a  CIO  who  can  lay  the 
path  where  investments  need  to 
be  made  and  then  prioritize  and 
make  them  happen. 


Continued  from  page  12 

before  spending  their  careers  on  the  IT  side.  Those 
who  do  [spend  time  on  the  business  side]  realize  how 
valuable  the  experience  is. 

Did  you  spend  time  on  the  business  side?  Yes,  abso¬ 
lutely.  It’s  such  an  amazing  experience  to  have  to  look 
at  everything  from  a  customer’s  perspective. 

What  do  you  suggest  other  CIOs  do  to  better  manage 
their  careers?  You  can  take  concrete  steps  where  you 
actually  go  out  of  IT  and  do  something  different  for  a 
while.  I  know  that’s  risky,  but  without  that  the  rewards 
won’t  be  there.  But  if  [such  opportunities  aren’t  avail¬ 
able],  then  freely  leverage  the  IT  arena.  You’re  sitting 
at  the  intersection  of  all  the  business  problems  and 
issues,  so  really  try  to  learn  and  become  part  of  the 
conversations  that  the  executive  staff  is  having.  Try 
to  learn  and  contribute  and  not  limit  yourself  to  just 
being  part  of  the  technology  conversation. 

And  I  think  generally  for  anyone  to  manage  their 
career  in  any  organization,  it’s  important  to  know 
who  are  the  key  people  around  you,  who  are  the  key 
constituents,  who  are  your  allies  and  people  who 
might  potentially  stand  in  your  way,  and  then  be  aware 
of  those  relationships  and  never  be  afraid  to  build  the 
relationships  you  may  need. 

What  was  the  biggest  challenge  of  stepping  into 
a  new  CIO  position  at  a  new  company?  I  think  in 
general,  whenever  a  company  hires  a  new  CIO,  there’s 
a  likelihood  that  there’s  a  lot  that  needs  to  be  done. 
There’s  a  huge  agenda.  So  the  most  important  thing  is 
to  understand  your  customers’  expectations  and  your 
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managers’  expectations  and  then  prioritize. 

If  two  years  down  the  road  you  say,  “I’m  a  good  CIO 
because  of  X,  Y  and  Z,”  then  what  are  X,  Y  and  Z?  So  pri¬ 
oritization  and  focus  are  important.  Then  probably  in  the 
first  6o  to  90  days,  somehow  communicate  what  you’re 
going  to  do.  You  don’t  want  to  be  there  for  six  months 
and  have  people  have  no  idea  what  your  agenda  is. 

You’ve  held  CIO  positions  since  2004.  What  have  you 
seen  as  the  biggest  change  in  the  CIO’s  job  during  those 
years?  Over  the  past  five  years,  the  shift  in  technology 
and  the  consumerization  of  IT  has  made  the  presence  of 
technology  in  everybody’s  life  prevalent,  so  nothing  can 
be  done  that  IT  doesn’t  have  a  role  in  or  an  impact  on. 

So  it’s  defining  the  role  of  the  CIO  in  this  new  world. 
There  are  some  who  would  say  you  don’t  need  the  CIO 
anymore,  but  there’s  a  huge  school  of  thought  that  says 
you  need  a  CIO  now  more  than  ever.  You  need  a  CIO 
who  can  lay  the  path  where  investments  need  to  be 
made  and  then  prioritize  and  make  them  happen. 

As  someone  who  has  worked  with  Women  in  Tech¬ 
nology  international  (WITI),  do  you  still  see  issues 
with  getting  females  to  enter  the  technology  field? 

I  think  so.  I’m  lucky  enough  to  have  three  women  on 
my  direct  team  —  it’s  less  than  half,  but  it’s  more  than 
I  had  in  my  previous  company.  There  are  still  issues 
with  having  women  in  technology,  and  the  issues 
start  at  younger  levels.  A  lot  of  girls  don’t  go  into  math 
and  science,  and  if  you  don’t  have  that  foundation,  it’s 
harder  to  go  into  technology. 

So  first  we  should  address  that  whole  issue  of  girls 
going  into  math  and  science.  And  the  other  issue  is  that 
in  IT,  some  of  the  roles  are  very  time-consuming  and 
sometimes  require  you  to  be  connected  24/7.  During 
certain  years  of  your  life,  when  you’re  having  children, 
there’s  a  strong  temptation  to  say,  “I  can’t  have  kids  and 
have  that  type  of  job.”  Companies  that  provide  more 
flexible  careers,  maybe  allow  some  ability  to  work  from 
home,  to  enable  women  to  have  their  jobs  and  their 
family,  will  do  better  in  keeping  women. 

Are  enough  people  concerned  about  this  issue?  There 
are  probably  not  enough  people  concerned,  but  I  know  it’s 
one  of  the  topics  of  high  concern  for  many  women  execu¬ 
tives.  If  there’s  anything  we  can  do,  we  try  to  do  it.  There’s 
not  enough  [concern]  at  government  levels  to  change  this. 
But  every  step  by  every  individual  goes  a  long  way. 

What  are  you  doing  on  this?  Involvement  in  organiza¬ 
tions  like  WITI  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  speak 
whenever  I  can,  being  an  alumna  adviser  at  Harvard. 
And  I  have  two  daughters,  and  I’m  trying  to  do  my 
best  to  make  sure  they’re  as  strong  as  they  can  be  in 
math  and  science.  Certainly  I  could  be  doing  more,  but 
hopefully  it  is  something. 

-  Interview  by  Computerworld  contributing  writer 
Mary  K.  Pratt  (marykpratt@verizon.net) 
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Upgrades:  Are  Computers 
Just  Big  Smartphones? 


Microsoft 
has  gone 
much  further 
than  Apple 
in  making  its 
OS  look  and 
work  like  a 
smartphone. 


Preston  Gralla  is  a 

Computerworld.com 
contributing  editor 
and  the  author  of 
more  than  35  books, 
including  How  the 
Internet  Works 
(Que.  2006). 


THE  BETA  VERSIONS  of  Mac  OS  X  (code-named  Mountain  Lion)  and 
Windows  8  are  now  being  tested  worldwide,  and  although  they  are 
quite  different  from  one  another,  they  share  one  characteristic: 
Both  take  designs  and  features  built  for  smartphones  and  tablets 


and  tack  them  onto  desktops  and  laptops.  Does 
that  mean  that  Apple  and  Microsoft  believe  that 
your  computer  is  really  just  a  big  smartphone? 

And  what  do  these  new  upgrades  mean  for  IT? 

Microsoft  has  gone  much  further  than  Apple 
in  making  its  operating  system  look  and  work 
like  a  smartphone.  The  Windows  8  tiled  interface 
is  taken  straight  from  Windows  Phone  7  and  is 
clearly  designed  for  touchscreens  rather  than  mice 
and  keyboards.  The  familiar  Windows  desktop  is 
downplayed  —  you  don’t  even  boot  directly  into  it 
—  and  little  effort  has  been  put  into  changing  it. 

What  you  boot  into  is  the  tiled  interface  known 
as  Metro,  which  represents  one  of  the  more 
dramatic  makeovers  of  the  operating  system. 
Metro  was  originally  designed  for  phones,  and  at 
this  point,  it  seems  like  it  will  be  much  more  at 
home  on  tablets  than  on  desktops.  But  its  presence 
in  Windows  8  suggests  that  Microsoft  is  intent 
on  unifying  the  Windows  interface  across  all 
platforms.  What  were  seeing,  then,  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  early  days  of  Windows  Mobile, 
when  Microsoft  designed  a  phone  interface  to  look 
like  the  desktop  version  of  Windows. 

Apple’s  changes  in  the  just-released  beta  of  Mac 
OS  X  aren’t  as  dramatic,  but  they,  too,  are  aimed 
at  making  desktops  and  laptops  look  and  work 
more  like  smartphones  and  tablets.  Several  apps 
originally  developed  for  iOS  have  been  ported 
over  to  Mac  OS  X.  But  the  bigger  news  is  that 
Mountain  Lion  fully  integrates  with  iCloud  so  that 
data  and  settings  can  now  sync  across  all  Apple 
devices,  including  iPads  and  iPhones. 

Based  on  initial  reports,  Apple  appears  to  have 


done  a  better  job  than  Microsoft  of  picking  and 
choosing  mobility-related  features  that  it  can 
roll  into  its  operating  system  while  keeping  the 
operating  system  clearly  aimed  at  desktops  and 
laptops.  The  main  elements  of  Mac  OS  X  haven’t 
changed  so  much  as  undergone  a  variety  of  tweaks 
and  additions,  notably  iOS  integration.  Windows 
8,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn’t  look  like  a  desktop  or 
laptop  operating  system  and  hasn’t  been  opti¬ 
mized  to  work  on  one. 

Impact  on  IT 

The  Mac  OS  X  upgrade  won’t  have  much  of  an 
effect  on  IT  shops.  Although  Apple  hardware  is 
becoming  increasingly  popular  in  enterprises,  it’s 
still  not  the  standard  in  most  places,  and  therefore 
many  IT  shops  simply  won’t  have  to  deal  with  it. 

In  companies  that  do  have  a  significant  number 
of  iPads  and  Mac  laptops  and  desktops  in  use, 
the  redesign  will  have  a  slightly  beneficial  impact 
because  of  its  integration  with  iCloud. 

The  Windows  8  overhaul  represents  a  classic 
“good  news  and  bad  news”  situation  for  IT.  The 
bad  news  is  that  Metro  will  present  serious  head¬ 
aches  for  IT  because  of  support  issues  and  because 
new  Metro  apps  may  not  play  well  with  existing 
enterprise  software.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
Windows  8  kernel  will  be  used  for  Windows  8 
tablets,  so  enterprises  will  be  able  to  deploy  and 
manage  tablets  more  easily  than  they  can  now. 
Eventually,  the  Windows  8  kernel  will  be  used  on 
smartphones  as  well.  So  Windows  8  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  make  it  easier  for  IT  to  deploy  desktop,  laptop 
and  mobile  hardware  with  a  single  tool.  ♦ 
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The  strategic  bridge  between  your 


data  center  and  your  business?  You. 


Only  StruxureWare  for  Data  Centers  enables  a  healthy, 
business-driven  data  center. 


Tap  into  the  health  of  your  data  center. 

As  an  IT  or  data  center  manager,  you  know  that  doing  your  job  well  means  saving 
your  company  both  time  and  money.  Today,  there  finally  is  a  way  for  you  to  be 
completely  tapped  into  the  overall  health  of  your  data  center.  StruxureWare™  for 
Data  Centers  gives  you  visibility  across  your  entire  data  center  infrastructure  so  you 
can  make  informed  decisions  —  not  arbitrary  ones  —  about  your  infrastructure. 

For  example,  you  can  plan  proactively  for  needed  capacity  and  streamline  workflow 
management  to  improve  your  business  agility  and  availability.  In  fact,  now  more  than 
ever,  infrastructure  decisions  are  business  decisions. 

An  always  available,  efficient  data  center. 

What’s  more,  StruxureWare  for  Data  Centers  communicates  in  real-time  with  the 
leading  virtualization  platforms:  VMware  vSphere™  and  Microsoft®  System  Center 
Virtual  Machine  Manager.  The  software’s  built-in  automated  response  capabilities 
ensure  that  virtual  loads  always  have  healthy  host  environments.  With  your  VMs 
on  healthy  hosts,  you  can  focus  on  running  your  data  center  more  efficiently.  The 
software  also  gives  insight  into  PUE/DCiE  trending  over  time,  enabling  you  to  make 
intelligent  energy  management  decisions.  With  StruxureWare  for  Data  Centers 
planning  and  reporting  capabilities,  who’s  the  company  hero  now?  You  are! 


StruxureWare 

Now,  make  informed  decisions  about 
your  infrastructure: 

>  Plan  proactively  for  needed  capacity. 

>  Blueprint  data  center  expansions 
and  consolidations. 

>  Streamline  workflow  management  of  your 
IT  physical  infrastructure  to  improve  your 
business  agility  and  availability. 

>  Make  changes  knowing  how  they  will  affect 
your  business. 

>  Visualize  change/capacity  scenarios  to 
improve  your  bottom  line. 


APC1M  by  Schneider  Electric™  is  the  pioneer  of  modular  data  center  infrastructure  and  innovative 
cooling  technology.  Its  products  and  solutions,  including  InfraStruxure™,  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Schneider  Electric  IT  portfolio. 
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Tap  the  business  value  of  your  data  center! 

Learn  how  in  our  management  software  white  paper. 

Visit  www.SEreply.com  Key  Code  m199v  Call  888-289-2722  x6363 


>  View  your  current  and  historic  PUE/DCiE 
and  energy  costs  of  subsystems  to  make 
intelligent  energy  management  decisions. 
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BOUT  FOUR  YEARS  AGO, 

Medidata  Solutions 
decided  to  switch 
from  its  traditional 
“waterfall”  method  of 
software  development 
to  an  agile  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Medidata  provides 
clinical  testing  solu¬ 
tions  in  a  software-as-a-service  model. 
“We  made  the  change  for  all  the  usual 
reasons,”  says  Andrew  Newbigging, 
senior  vice  president  of  research  and 
development.  “We  wanted  to  be  more 
responsive  to  customer  needs.”  At 
the  same  time,  Medidata’s  IT  leaders 
explored  the  possibility  of  outsourcing 
some  of  the  company’s  software  devel¬ 
opment.  Though  that  might  have  made 
sense  in  the  traditional  waterfall  world, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  the  wrong 
way  to  do  agile. 

“We  do  an  iteration,  get  feedback, 
and  iterate  again,”  Newbigging  says. 
“That  works  well  for  us,  and  we 
were  concerned  that  in  any  sort  of 
outsourcing  approach  we  would 
lose  that  ability  to  be  responsive 
—  and  end  up  with  a  product  our 
customers  wouldn’t  want  to  buy.” 

It’s  an  opinion  that  many  industry 
experts  share.  “We  have  seen  cases 
where  folks  were  successful  outsourc¬ 
ing  agile  development.  But  they  were 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,”  says  Sean 
Kenefick,  an  analyst  at  Gartner. 

He  and  many  other  experts  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  create  a  pure  agile 
methodology  is  to  keep  all  development 
work  in-house.  Companies  that  do 
outsource  agile  development  will  inevi¬ 
tably  face  tough  tradeoffs:  They’ll  likely 
have  to  give  up  some  agile  principles, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  cost  savings  typi¬ 
cally  associated  with  outsourcing.  And 
managing  an  outsourced  agile  project  is 
likely  to  be  more  difficult  than  manag¬ 
ing  that  same  project  in-house. 

Nonetheless,  a  growing  number  of 
companies  will  have  to  face  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  outsourcing  agile  development. 
In  a  survey  of  more  than  6,000  software 
developers  conducted  by  VersionOne, 
which  makes  a  tool  for  managing  agile 
projects,  more  than  80%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  reported  that  their  companies  had 
adopted  agile  development. 

Meanwhile,  the  trend  of  outsourcing 
more  and  more  IT  functions  continues. 


GETTY  IMAGES  /  EYE  CANDY  IMAGES 


More  companies 
arechc  asing  agile 
development 
to  create  user- 
friendly,  quickly 
evolving  enterprise 
apps.  Here's  how 
to  decide  if  your 
utsourcer  is  up 
to  the  t;  sk. 

BY  MINDA  ZETLIN 
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Can  We  Talk? 

Time  zones  challenge  offshore  agile  teams. 

WHEN  PEOPLE  on  the  East  Coast  arrive  at  their  offices  at  9  a.m.,  it’s 
already  7:30  p.m.  in  Bangalore.  That  might  not  be  a  big  problem  in  the 
old-fashioned  world  of  waterfall  software  development,  but  if  you’re  using 
agile,  which  requires  constant  communication  among  developers,  testers 
and  the  business  users  of  the  software,  having  team  members  in  different 
time  zones  poses  a  serious  challenge.  What  can  you  do?  Here  are  some  tac¬ 
tics  that  have  proved  effective  for  successful  outsourced  agile  projects: 

1  Write  detailed  requirements.  “When  we  need  to  exchange  infor- 
•  mation  about  detailed  requirements,  the  time  difference  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge,”  notes  Rene  Rosendahl,  senior  manager  in  the  project  management 
office  at  Kelley  Blue  Book.  “We’re  mitigating  that  by  providing  more  de¬ 
tailed  written  information  than  would  be  needed  if  it  weren’t  offshore.  The 
goal  is  to  minimize  the  questions  that  come  back  to  us." 

Use  collaboration  technology.  Kelley  Blue  Book  uses  a  tool  called 
•  VersionOne  to  manage  agile  projects  and  keep  the  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  open  within  its  agile  teams.  And  that’s  not  all.  “We  are  heavy  users  of 
instant  messaging  and  email,”  Rosendahl  says.  “So  if  someone’s  gone  home 
for  the  evening  and  offshore  team  members  need  information  from  that 
person,  they  might  get  it  via  email  or  IM.” 

3  Ask  offshore  workers  to  match  your  time  zone.  Many  develop- 
•  ers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  approach  agile  development  for  U.S. 
companies  by  working  hours  that,  to  them,  are  odd.  “Most  of  our  team  based 
near  New  Delhi  are  operating  on  Eastern  time.  That  helps  a  lot,"  says  Shane 
Aubel,  CIO  of  the  outsourcing  company  Tarika  Technologies.  The  Indian  work¬ 


ers  are  at  their  jobs  from  around  11a.m.  their  time  to  7  or  8  p.m.,  he  adds. 

It  helps  to  not  keep  anyone  on  the  late  shift  for  too  long,  notes  Kevin 
Quick,  North  America  testing  lead  for  Capgemini.  “It’s  a  rotational  thing,  so 
our  people  can  manage  their  lives  well,”  he  says.  “We  learned  the  hard  way 
that  if  we  leave  people  on  the  late  shift  for  too  long,  we  tend  to  lose  them.” 

Keep  some  team  members  onshore.  “My  biggest  recommenda- 

•  tion  is  to  make  sure  that  the  designers,  architects  and  engineers  are 
located  onshore,"  Aubel  says.  “We  do  a  lot  of  the  architecture,  design  and 
requirements,  and  then  the  specifications  we  send  to  the  team  are  pretty 
well  defined.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  coding.  The  challenge  arises  when  you  try 
to  start  offshoring  design  and  architecture." 

But  some  industry  experts  are  skeptical  about  this  sort  of  approach  for 
a  truly  agile  methodology.  “If  you’re  doing  waterfall  development,  it’s  OK 
to  have  a  Java  person  who  only  knows  J2EE,”  says  Max  Rayner,  executive- 
in-residence  at  Hudson  Crossing.  “In  agile,  you  want  developers  who  think 
like  business  people.  It’s  not  enough  that  they  can  program.  They  have  to 
be  engaged  and  challenge  the  demands,  thinking  of  the  outcome  rather 
than  the  process.  So  a  lot  of  the  outsourcing  companies  that  are  coder  mills 
have  a  problem  because  they  don’t  have  talent  that  is  able  to  engage  with 
core  business  matters,  just  on  how  well  their  code  is  written.” 

Buy  lots  of  plane  tickets.  Videoconferencing,  instant  messaging, 

•  document-sharing  and  remote  scrum  meetings  all  help,  but  in  the 
end.  nothing  compares  to  meeting  face  to  face.  So  IT  leaders  who’ve  success¬ 
fully  managed  offshore  agile  projects  recommend  frequent  visits  -  in  both 
directions.  “You  may  have  parts  of  your  onshore  team  going  offshore  to  meet 
the  offshore  scrum  team  in  person  and  introduce  them  to  your  technology," 
Rosendahl  advises.  “And  you  might  also  plan  for  offshore  resources  to  come 
onshore  to  keep  the  exchange  going  and  continue  building  these  relation¬ 
ships.  It’s  not  cheap,  and  it  takes  effort  and  time,  but  it’s  well  worth  it.” 

-  MINDA  ZETLIN 


According  to  Gartner’s  IT  Outsourcing  Forecast,  outsourcing  ex¬ 
penditures  worldwide  grew  8%  from  2008  to  2011,  and  will  grow 
an  additional  6.6%  in  the  next  two  years.  Judging  from  those 
statistics,  it’s  clear  that  at  least  some  agile  development  projects 
will  be  outsourced. 

The  Case  Against  Outsourcing  Agile 

Why  is  it  so  rare  for  an  outsourcer  to  successfully  deliver  agile 
development?  Consider  that  agile  development  is  always  chal¬ 
lenging,  even  in-house,  with  everyone  at  the  same 


To  make  matters  worse,  using  an  agile  methodology  runs 
counter  to  most  outsourcers’  business  models.  “Every  outsourcing 
company  has  its  own  methodology  for  developing  software,  which 
it  wants  to  use  for  all  its  clients,”  says  Alex  Adamopoulos,  CEO  of 
Emergn,  an  IT  consulting  firm  focused  on  agile  and  lean  develop¬ 
ment.  “That’s  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing  —  they  want  to  find  ways 
to  run  their  organization  most  efficiently.  But  it  makes  them  less 
likely  to  adopt  whatever  methodology  a  client  company  is  bringing.” 

Indeed,  embracing  an  agile  methodology  is  likely  to  make  the 
outsourcing  company’s  work  considerably  less  efficient. 


location.  “It  requires  a  huge  amount  of  discipline  and 
cultural  change,  and  a  lot  of  buy-in  from  the  group, 
from  the  lowest-level  person  to  the  highest  executive,” 
Kenefick  says. 

Even  a  company  that  is  successfully  using  agile  may 
find  it  hard  to  maintain,  he  adds.  “It’s  a  very  delicate 
balance.  I’ve  seen  a  situation  where  everyone  was 
working  in  a  bullpen  and  the  developers  wanted  their 
own  offices.  That  change  was  enough  to  disrupt  the 
agile  process.  Just  by  moving  a  function  from  one  side 
of  a  room  to  another,  you  make  something  difficult 
even  more  difficult.  If  you  outsource  it  and  take  it  to 
another  company,  you’ve  made  it  that  much  harder.” 


y>  Gartner’s  Sean 
Kenefick:  Agile  is 
more  challenging 
when  projects  are 
outsourced. 


“One  of  the  benefits  of  agile  is  that  you  can  take  short¬ 
cuts  while  you  develop  in  order  to  release  more  quickly. 
Then  you  go  back  and  refactor  the  code  later,”  Kenefick 
says.  “But  how  do  you  do  that  when  a  third  party  is  doing 
the  coding?  They  want  to  get  it  done  once,  the  right  way. 
As  an  outside  vendor,  why  would  I  want  to  rewrite  the 
same  code  more  than  once  if  I  didn’t  have  to?” 

Then  there’s  geography.  Many  outsourcing  arrange¬ 
ments  involve  working  with  programmers  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  labor  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
But  if  moving  a  function  across  a  room  can  disturb  the 
agile  process,  moving  it  across  an  ocean  is  worse. 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Continued  from  page  20 

“A  fundamental  aspect  of  agile  is  really  quick  feedback,”  Kenefick 
says.  “If  you’ve  got  people  in  different  time  zones,  you  won’t  have 
those  conversations  as  often  as  you  need  to.  I’ll  write  some  code 
today,  but  then  I  won’t  get  feedback  on  it  for  24  hours.” 

That’s  one  reason  why  the  agile  methodology  works  so  well 
when  teams  are  all  in  the  same  place,  he  adds.  “It  is  very  hard  to 
colocate  teams,  but  it’s  the  first  thing  I’d  put  on  my  list  of  effec¬ 
tive  agile  practices.” 

If  outsourcing  agile  development  makes  a  challenging  job 
even  more  so,  is  it  a  better  strategy  to  keep  all  agile  development 
in-house?  For  a  growing  number  of  companies,  the  answer  seems 
to  be  yes.  “We’re  seeing  a  trend  toward  companies  that  have  out¬ 
sourced  in  the  past  choosing  to  invest  in  their  own  people’s  skills 
and  capabilities  instead,”  Adamopoulos  says.  “Smart  companies 
are  figuring  out  that  the  cost  savings  from  outsourcing  aren’t  that 
significant.  For  instance,  one  insurance  company  we  work  with 
is  bringing  more  of  its  development  for  key  projects  back  in-house 
so  as  to  have  better  employee  retention  and  less  risk.  Their  view 
—  which  has  been  that  of  a  number  of  our  clients  here  and  in 
Europe  —  is  that  traditional  outsourcers  aren’t  helping  them  get 
products  to  market  fast  enough  or  well  enough.  The  change  rate 
is  slower  on  the  outsourcer  side,  so  to  offset  that,  they’re  building 
up  the  capabilities  of  their  own  people.” 

That’s  the  decision  Medidata  made  last  year  when  the  company 
decided  to  expand  one  of  its  software  offerings  and  once  again 
took  a  serious  look  at  outsourcing  agile  development.  “We  decided 
to  hire  and  increase  the  size  of  our  internal  development  team 
instead,”  Newbigging  says.  “We  feel  quite  strongly  that  we’re  better 
off  having  our  own  developers  building  the  software,  and  also  being 
responsible  for  maintaining  it,  responding  quickly  to  any  issues. 
They  are  able  to  understand  the  software  because  they  built  it  in  the 
first  place,  and  that’s  harder  to  achieve  if  the  original  development 
was  done  elsewhere.  You  don’t  have  that  same  depth  of  knowledge.” 

Outsource  for  the  Right  Reasons 

While  keeping  all  agile  development  in-house  may  top  the  wish  list 
of  many  IT  leaders,  it’s  not  a  realistic  plan  for  every  company  or  every 
situation.  With  looming  technology  skills  shortages  and  pressure  on 
IT  budgets,  some  agile  software  projects  will  have  to  be  outsourced. 

So  how  do  you  decide  if  it’s  right  to  outsource  an  agile  project? 
Begin  by  asking  yourself  what  you  hope  to  gain  from  working 
with  an  outsourcer.  “The  ideal  reason  is  so  as  to  give  immediate 
response  to  a  business  need,”  says  Max  Rayner,  executive-in-resi- 
dence  at  consulting  firm  Hudson  Crossing.  “Can  you  find  ways  to 
also  have  it  lower  cost?  Yes  —  but  something  important  enough 
to  be  done  in  an  agile  way  is  likely  to  be  worthwhile,  whether 
you’re  paying  $1,500  a  day  or  $1,000  a  day  or  $750  a  day.  By  going 
to  some  of  the  lowest-cost  countries,  you  can  get  a  very  compe¬ 
tent  programmer  for  $25,000  a  year,  including  benefits  —  but 
that’s  not  necessarily  going  to  help  your  project  succeed.” 

Before  joining  Hudson  Crossing,  Rayner  was  CTO  at  Travel- 
Zoo  and  oversaw  the  creation  of  the  travel  search  site  Fly.com, 
for  which  he  used  an  outsourcing  company  based  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal.  “That  was  a  100%  agile  project  using  scrum,”  he  says. 
(In  scrum,  small  teams  work  on  a  specified  portion  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  hold  daily  meetings  to  assess 
progress  and  address  any  questions  or  problems.)  “I  was  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  so  we  had  hardly  any  overlap  in  our  work  days,  but  it  worked 
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Team 

Augmentation 

A  different  approach  to  outsourcing  agile 

HEN  SCIQUEST,  which  provides  soft- 
ware-as-a-service  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  tools,  decided  to  switch  to  an  agile 
software  development  model  about  five 
years  ago,  the  company  already  had  a  well-established 
relationship  with  an  outsourcer  in  India.  “A  big  chunk 
of  our  work  was  being  outsourced,"  says  Daryl  Broddle,  vice 
president  of  technology.  The  outsourcing  company  was  a 
small,  entrepreneurial  firm  that  was  willing  to  change  its  prac¬ 
tices  to  accommodate  the  new  methodology. 

So  SciQuest  began  creating  teams,  as  in  a  classic  agile  setup. 
“The  entrepreneurial  partner  augments  our  teams,”  Broddle 
says.  “The  teams  focus  on  a  strategy,  and  the  developers  at  the 
outsourcer  participate  in  our  daily  standup 
every  two  or  three  days.  We've  integrated 
them  into  our  process.  We  don’t  write  a 
bunch  of  stuff  down  that  we  send  to  them.” 

SciQuest  is  based  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  two  companies  deal  with  the 
time  difference  by  adjusting  their  work 
schedules,  something  that  Broddle  says  is 
very  manageable.  “They  come  in  at  9  or 
10  a.m.  and  work  till  6  or  7  p.m.,”  he  says. 
“We  wind  up  with  three  to  five  hours  of 
overlap.  And  if  we  need  to  have  a  meeting 
where  we  have  to  have  a  long  discussion, 
then  we’ll  come  in  at  7  a.m.” 

To  further  aid  collaboration,  one  of  the  outsourcer’s  de¬ 
velopers  is  on-site  full  time  at  SciQuest.  “He’s  one  of  the  four 
people  on  one  of  our  four-person  teams,”  Broddle  says.  “I 
treat  him  as  one  of  my  staff,  but  he’s  also  our  account  man¬ 
ager.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the  developers  in  India  is  not 
working  out  well,  he  handles  it.” 

This  scenario  has  been  working  well  for  more  than  five 
years,  Broddle  notes.  “They  were  pretty  small  and  just  start¬ 
ing  out  when  we  first  started  partnering  with  them,”  he  says. 
“They’ve  grown  along  with  us,  and  they  are  now  about  four  or 
five  times  as  big  as  they  were  when  we  began.” 

Working  with  the  outsourcer  lets  SciQuest  meet  its  goal 
of  getting  new  features  to  customers  faster.  “We  have  three 
major  releases  a  year,  but  in  between  we  use  focus  groups,” 
Broddle  says.  “We  show  them  new  functionality  and  get  their 
input  long  before  we  put  a  new  feature  into  the  production 
environment.  With  the  outsourcer  augmenting  our  teams,  we 
can  get  something  done  and  ready  to  implement  in  front  of 
our  focus  groups  within  a  two-week  sprint.  We're  not  showing 
them  screenshots  -  it’s  real  code.” 

-  MINDA  ZETLIN 


»  Daryl  Broddle: 
SciQuest’s  agile 
outsourcer  is  a 
true  partner. 


brilliantly.  My  morning  was  their  evening  so  I  would  get  to  say, 
‘OK,  yesterday  we  agreed  you  were  going  to  do  these  five  things. 
Did  you  do  them?  How’s  it  going?’  ” 

There  were  members  of  Rayner’s  team  working  on  the  project 
in  California  as  well,  he  adds.  “At  the  end  of  the  workday,  each 
team  would  hand  off  to  the  other  shift.  That’s  more  complex  than 
a  traditional  agile  arrangement  where  everyone  is  in  one  loca¬ 
tion,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  responsibility  for  the  time,  cost, 
and  feature  tradeoffs,”  Rayner  says. 

That  factor  —  having  an  IT  leader  take  responsibility  for  the 
project  —  is  a  key  differentiator,  he  adds.  “A  lot  of  IT  managers 
make  the  following  mistake:  They’re  under  pressure  to  reduce  costs, 
so  they  decide  to  go  to  an  outsourced  company  that  promises  to  use 
agile  methodologies.  They  think  that  not  only  will  they  get  lower 
labor  costs,  they’ll  get  the  higher  productivity  of  agile.” 

That  kind  of  thinking  can  lead  to  trouble  because  using  the  agile 
methodology  means  giving  up  some  of  the  cost  savings  tradition¬ 
ally  associated  with  offshore  outsourcing.  Indeed,  Rayner  says, 
Fly.com’s  success  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  his  company  paid 
a  higher  price  to  work  with  the  outsourcer’s  most  experienced 
developers.  “They  were  every  bit  as  important  in  solving  business 
problems  as  they  were  in  solving  coding  problems,”  he  says. 

Outsourcing  agile  development  may  not  save  that 
much  time  and  effort  either.  “You  have  to  be  willing  to 
work  as  hard  with  an  outsourced  partner  as  you  would 
with  your  own  people,”  says  Rayner.  “And  your  super 
users  need  to  be  involved  to  help  determine  features.” 

The  worst  outsourced  agile  disasters  occur  when  the 
client  company  thinks  it  can  hand  off  responsibility  to 
the  outsourcer.  “At  one  company  I  worked  with,  speed 
of  delivery  was  worse  than  before  the  agile  outsourc¬ 
ing,”  Rayner  recalls.  “At  the  root  of  the  problem  was  this 
attitude  that,  ‘now  that  we  have  an  outsourcing  contract, 
they  have  to  be  the  ones  to  do  it.  They  have  to  be  agile 
and  fast,  and  we  don’t  have  to  be  in  touch  every  day.’  ” 

He  notes  that  there’s  another  reason  —  usually  unspo¬ 
ken  —  why  IT  leaders  sometimes  choose  to  outsource: 

So  they  can  deflect  responsibility  and  gain  a  scapegoat  in  case 
things  go  wrong.  “You  can’t  go  to  the  business  sponsor  and  say,  ‘I 
told  them  to  do  what  you  asked,  and  it  doesn’t  work.  We’re  going  to 
fire  this  outsourcer  and  get  a  new  one,’  ”  Rayner  says.  “That’s  often 
what  happens  when  a  project  fails.” 

This  kind  of  thinking  can  kill  an  agile  project  before  it  even 
gets  started,  he  says.  “The  very  spirit  of  agile  is  to  have  mutual 
trust  and  respect,  and  a  flexible  relationship  where  you  know  at 
each  decision  point  exactly  what  cost,  time  and  feature  tradeoffs 
you’re  making.  That’s  hair-raising  to  some  engineering  leaders 
because  they  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the  contract.” 

Is  ‘Partly  Agile'  Enough? 

If  you  do  decide  to  outsource  an  agile  project,  one  question  to  consid¬ 
er  early  on  is  just  how  much  of  the  traditional  agile  methodology  you 
want  to  adhere  to.  Because  working  with  an  outsourcer  will  almost 
certainly  prevent  you  from  using  a  completely  agile  framework. 

“In  most  cases,  the  outsourcing  company  would  be  using  scrum 
as  an  agile  practice,”  Adamopoulos  says.  “While  this  is  fine,  more 
and  more  companies  are  figuring  out  that  they  can  use  agile  across 
a  whole  set  of  areas  in  the  software  life  cycle.  They  might  use  agile 
in  the  early  idea-management  phase  and  the  vetting  of  an  idea  well 


before  requirements  are  even  needed.  It  might  also  mean  they  use 
agile  practices  to  develop  comprehensive  business  cases  and  metrics. 
All  of  that  is  usually  not  a  discipline  an  outsourcing  company  brings.” 

“In  principle,  the  agile  methodology  says  that  you  have  a  cross- 
functional  team  that  is  colocated.  You  can  make  decisions  on  the 
spot  and  you  can  look  at  things  together,”  adds  Rene  Rosendahl, 
senior  manager  in  the  project  management  office  at  Kelley  Blue 
Book  in  Irvine,  Calif.  The  company  uses  an  outsourcer  in  Beijing 
to  provide  agile  development  for  its  website  KBB.com  and  other 
products.  “With  offshoring,  you  are  forced  to  separate  the  product 
owner  from  the  rest  of  the  team,  and  you  need  to  write  things  down 
and  expect  delays  in  decision-making.  Does  that  mean  you  have  to 
compromise  some  of  these  agile  principles?  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes.  You  cannot  apply  the  principles  in  the  same  way  you  can  with 
in-house  teams,  but  you  hold  on  to  them  as  much  as  possible.” 

Picking  the  Right  Agile  Outsourcer 

Choosing  the  right  outsourcing  company  may  be  the  biggest  part 
of  the  challenge.  “Pick  a  partner  that’s  really  going  to  be  your 
partner,  not  someone  who’ll  just  deliver  that  [statement  of  work] 
to  you,”  advises  Daryl  Broddle,  vice  president  of  technology  for 
SciQuest,  an  online  procurement  technology  provider.  SciQuest 
has  used  an  outsourcer  to  do  agile  development  for 
years.  “I  have  a  personal  relationship  with  the  CEO 
of  that  company,”  Broddle  says.  “He  visits  me  once 
or  twice  a  year  when  he’s  passing  through.  Neither 
company  would  be  where  it  is  without  the  other.”  (See 
“Team  Augmentation,”  page  22.) 

Perhaps  most  important  is  a  willingness  to  face  up 
to  the  profound  changes  that  a  move  to  agile  requires. 
“There  was  one  large  logistics  company  in  Europe 
with  an  outsourcing  agreement  with  a  very  well-estab¬ 
lished  systems  integrator,”  Adamopoulos  recalls.  “The 
systems  integrator’s  model  wasn’t  helping  the  logistics 
company.  It  wasn’t  getting  new  features  fast  enough 
and  was  losing  market  share.  Every  time  IT  executives 
had  a  conversation  with  the  outsourcer  about  agile, 
the  outsourcer  would  make  some  minor  change,  but  then  things 
would  go  back  to  status  quo.” 

The  logistics  company  hired  Emergn  to  train  both  its  own  team 
members  and  its  contacts  at  the  outsourcer  in  using  the  agile  meth¬ 
odology.  Once  they  were  trained  to  employ  agile  properly,  they 
were  able  to  shorten  the  average  release  time  for  a  new  feature  from 
300  days  to  47  days,  Adamopoulos  says.  “The  logistics  company 
reclaimed  about  21  million  euros  in  revenue  that  year  because  they 
were  able  to  move  feature  releases  up  10  months.  In  the  past  year, 
they’ve  also  regained  a  fair  amount  of  the  market  share  they’d  lost.” 

He  was  especially  impressed  with  the  outsourcer’s  ability  to 
completely  change  the  way  its  developers  worked.  “That  was  a 
huge  win,  and  it’s  gotten  companywide  recognition  at  the  out¬ 
sourcer,”  he  says.  “They’re  beginning  to  use  the  agile  methodol¬ 
ogy  within  their  own  organization  as  well.  They  recognized  it 
was  something  they  needed  in  order  to  remain  competitive.” 

Large  or  small,  an  outsourcer  willing  to  make  changes  like 
these  is  probably  a  good  bet  if  you  are  facing  the  challenging 
prospect  of  outsourcing  agile  development.  ♦ 

Zetlin  is  co-author  of  The  Geek  Gap:  Why  Business  and  Technology 
Professionals  Don’t  Understand  Each  Other  and  Why  They  Need 
Each  Other  to  Survive. 


»  Andrew  Newbig- 
ging  says  Medidata 
chose  not  to  out¬ 
source  its  agile  de¬ 
velopment  work. 
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JUST  TWO  WEEKS  after  Mohawk  Fine  Papers  made 
the  decision  to  sell  its  products  on  Amazon.com, 
things  were  looking  good  for  the  company:  Integration 
work  was  complete,  connections  to  its  ERP  system  had 
lit  up  and  sales  were  rolling  in.  “Amazon  generated 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  revenue  immediately,” 
says  Paul  Stamas,  vice  president  of  IT  at  the  $300 
million,  725-employee  manufacturer  of  premium  papers. 

Best  of  all,  the  data  integration  project,  which  cost  less 
than  $1,000  to  get  off  the  ground,  required  no  in-house 
investment  in  integration  tools  or  staff  resources. 

Instead,  cloud-services  provider  Liaison  Technologies  per¬ 
formed  the  integration  work  and  then  set  up  —  and  currently 
manages  —  the  connections  through  its  cloud-based  service. 

Two  years  ago,  a  project  like  this  would  have  been  handled 
as  just  another  point-to-point  EDI  integration.  But  the 
Amazon  deal  and  the  100-plus  other  business-to-business  con- 


Mohawk  Fine  Papers  saves  millions  by  using  the  cloud  as  a  central  integration 

point  for  all  its  B2B  transactions,  by  Robert  l.  mitchell 
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nections  that  Mohawk  has  set  up  through  Liaison  over  the  past  18 
months  represent  the  culmination  of  Stamas’  vision  to  create  what 
he  calls  a  “service-oriented  architecture  in  the  cloud.” 

The  model  has  allowed  Mohawk  to  quickly  and  inexpensively 
set  up  new  business  relationships  without  worrying  about  the 
technical  details,  thereby  producing  new  revenue  opportunities 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  cost  savings. 

“SOA  was  the  answer  because  it  works  based  on  the  concept  of 
loosely  coupled  services,  and  geography  doesn’t  matter,”  Stamas 
says.  He  briefly  considered  building  an  SOA  in  house,  but  “my 
head  was  spinning  at  the  costs  and  complexity,”  he  says. 

So,  early  in  2010,  he  began  working  with  Liaison  on  his  idea. 
Since  then,  the  services  that  Liaison  provides  have  moved  beyond 
straightforward  provisioning  and  management  of  B2B  data 
mapping  and  EDI  connections.  Liaison  now  handles  all  connec¬ 
tions,  whether  they’re  between  on-premises  applications,  from 
on-site  systems  to  the  cloud  or  cloud-to-cloud. 

Recent  projects  include  a  process  by  which  another  cloud 
service  provider,  Strikelron,  provides  up-to-date  currency 
exchange  rates  to  Mohawk’s  on-premises  ERP  system  at  the  time 
of  invoice  for  international  orders.  Another 
inserts  freight  costs  into  each  customer  order 
on  Mohawk’s  website  by  way  of  cloud-based 
transportation  logistics  service  broker  Mercu- 
rygate.  And  a  Web  service  created  by  Liaison 
checks  Mohawk’s  websites  and  its  ERP  system 
to  ensure  that  items  are  in  stock  and  relays 
availability  information  to  customers  before 
they  place  their  orders. 

“We  have  over  30,000  of  these  checks  a 
month  and  they  happen  in  real  time,  synchro¬ 
nously,  in  two  to  three  seconds,”  Stamas  says. 

Liaison  serves  as  the  intermediary  for  every 
type  of  transaction,  performing  the  necessary 
integration  and  data  management  work  with 
Mohawk’s  customers,  suppliers  and  other 
business  partners.  The  vendor  also  presents  the 
connections  as  services  for  Mohawk  to  use  as  it 
wants,  and  offers  a  business  activity-monitoring 
tool  that  keeps  tabs  on  service  levels  from  end 
to  end. 

“With  Liaison,  all  types  of  data  integration  flow  through  the  same 
service-oriented  infrastructure,  all  [data]  payloads  are  defined  as  ser¬ 
vices,  all  interactions  are  managed  via  Web  services,  and  all  integra¬ 
tions  use  a  publish-or-subscribe  model”  in  which  services  are  either 
provided  or  consumed,  Stamas  explains.  “They  have  the  tools  and 
platforms,  the  enterprise  service  bus,  messaging  bus  and  service  reg¬ 
istry  —  all  of  the  components  of  a  service-oriented  infrastructure. 

It’s  a  foundation  on  which  we  build  our  own  unique  integrations.” 

The  Rise  of  the  Cloud  Broker 

Liaison  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  an  industrywide  trend  in  which 
traditional  providers  of  managed  B2B  services  are  becoming  what 
Gartner  analyst  Benoit  Lheureux  calls  a  cloud  services  brokers,  or 
CSBs.  In  addition  to  offering  data  integration  and  customization 
services,  CSBs  provide  an  aggregation  point  for  all  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  partner  interactions. 

The  differentiator  for  Liaison  is  that  it  has  the  in-house  expertise 
necessary  to  perform  integrations  quickly,  and  it  can  draw  upon 


thousands  of  integrations  it  has  already  built,  Lheureux  says.  Com¬ 
peting  vendors  are  starting  to  move  in  that  direction  as  well. 

Gartner  estimates  that  by  outsourcing  to  a  CSB,  small  and 
midsize  businesses  can  save  20%  to  30%  over  what  it  would  cost  to 
do  the  integration  work  internally.  But  there’s  more  to  it  than  saving 
money,  says  Lheureux,  explaining  that  such  spending  is  now  an 
operational  expense  rather  than  a  capital  expense. 

This  setup  could  work  for  large  companies,  too.  “If  you’re  good 
at  B2B  and  have  the  economies  of  scale,  it’s  not  about  savings.  It’s 
about  what  are  your  required  internal  core  competencies?”  he  says. 

Since  the  economic  collapse  in  2008,  many  IT  organizations 
in  large  businesses  have  been  asked  to  scale  up  their  B2B  efforts 
but  lack  the  capital  or  head  count  to  do  it.  “A  lot  of  them  don’t 
even  know  that  they  have  an  option  to  outsource,”  Lheureux  says. 

Mohawk’s  SOA  Model 

B2B  integration  traditionally  has  used  a  messaging  approach  to  syn¬ 
chronize  data,  but  Mohawk  uses  a  services-based  model.  Integra¬ 
tion  workloads  are  managed  by  two  Web  services:  One  at  Mohawk 
and  one  at  Liaison. 

Because  Mohawk’s  IT  organization  has  been 
abstracted  away  from  the  technical  aspects  of 
creating  and  maintaining  all  the  different  types 
of  connections,  Stamas  says  his  group  can 
focus  on  working  with  the  business  to  develop 
new  business  models  and  connections  with 
new  business  partners. 

Tony  Hunter’s  job  is  to  pursue  those  business 
models.  As  Mohawk’s  IT  manager  and  business 
process  architect,  he  helps  to  identify  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  business  and  presents  Liaison  with 
the  specifications.  Right  now,  for  example,  he’s 
working  on  connecting  Mohawk’s  e-commerce 
website  to  a  cloud-based  service  that  provides 
real-time  information  on  freight  costs.  Mohawk 
currently  offers  UPS  and  FedEx  options  on  its 
website,  but  those  aren’t  the  best-priced  services 
for  some  customers.  For  instance,  “less  than 
truckload”  (LTL)  freight  tends  to  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  UPS  or  FedEx  for  orders  over  150  lbs. 

“We  are  losing  order  opportunities  because  of  [not  offering] 
a  freight  cost,”  says  Steve  Giangiordano,  Mohawk’s  manager  of 
accounting  services.  So  Hunter  created  a  specification  for  a  Web 
service  that  pulls  LTL  freight  charges  from  Mercurygate’s  cloud- 
based  freight  brokerage  service  and  presents  the  data  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  order  on  Mohawk’s  website.  “They  hit  a  function  key  and 
they  know  right  away  what  the  LTL  rate  is.  It’s  amazing,”  Hunter 
says.  “Once  we  have  that  in  place,  the  problem  will  go  away.” 

Mercurygate  is  a  CSB  like  Liaison,  but  it  provides  freight  data 
in  the  cloud,  and  on  demand,  rather  than  integration  services. 

Using  a  CSB  has  also  improved  security,  Stamas  says,  because 
everything  flows  through  a  single  point  by  way  of  a  VPN  connec¬ 
tion.  “Inside  the  cloud,  they  have  all  of  the  data  security  precau¬ 
tions  you’d  expect  from  a  PCI  standards-compliant  data  center,”  he 
says,  adding  that  Liaison  supports  the  AS2  communications  stan¬ 
dard,  as  required  by  Mohawk’s  bank.  “Going  through  a  single  point 
gives  you  an  extraordinary  benefit  in  securing  transactions.  The 
alternative  is  anarchy  —  people  doing  this  through  Web  browsers, 
coming  in  through  Port  80  and  poking  holes  in  your  firewalls.” 


»  A  cloud-based  SOA  was  the 
answer  to  B2B  integration  has¬ 
sles  at  Mohawk  Fine  Papers, 
says  VP  of  IT  Paul  Stamas. 
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But  Is  It  a  Cloud? 

IS  A  CLOUD  SERVICE  BROKER  really  a  cloud-based  service  provider?  A  cloud’s  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  optimized  to  respond  quickly  to  sudden,  large  changes  in  workload  demands. 

A  cloud  typically  consists  of  a  highly  standardized  distributed  computing  architecture, 
uses  virtualization  to  create  an  elastic  infrastructure  that  can  automatically  provision  and 
deprovision  resources  in  response  to  changes  in  workload  demands,  and  includes  usage- 
based  metering  for  chargeback  or  pay-as-you-go  billing. 

in  the  case  of  Liaison,  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  comes  from  people-intensive  integration 
and  data  management  services,  which  it  lumps  into  two  groups:  professional  services  for 
initial  integrations,  and  managed  services  for  ongoing  support.  Only  the  subscription  piece,  which 
maintains  all  of  the  connections  for  Mohawk  and  provides  a  tool  for  monitoring  those,  leverages 
the  benefits  of  a  cloud  architecture. 

What  a  CSB  does  is  not  elastic,  "but  the  reality  is  that  not  all  workloads  and  cloud  deployments 
require  it,”  says  Gartner  analyst  Benoit  Lheureux.  A  strong  increase  in  transaction  volume  for  a  CSB  is 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  range  of  10%  a  year  overall,  he  says,  and  CSBs  can  scale  to  meet  that  demand. 

The  bigger  challenge  lies  in  scaling  up  the  staff.  “Liaison’s  biggest  problem  is  hiring  the  right  skills 
to  add  to  the  fulfillment  group  for  things  like  mapping,  EDI,  XML  and  RosettaNet,”  says  Lheureux. 

From  Mohawk’s  standpoint,  to  focus  on  the  technology  is  to  miss  the  point.  Stamas  doesn't  care 
about  technical  details  such  as  virtualization,  economies  of  computing,  elasticity  of  demand  or  pay- 
for-use  models.  Those  are  Liaison’s  problems.  Mohawk  pays  Liaison  a  flat  annual  fee  plus  an  hourly 
rate  to  set  up  each  integration,  most  of  which  come  in  around  $1,000  or  less. 

“It’s  not  about  technology,”  Stamas  says.  “It’s  about  building  business  processes  in  the  cloud. 
That’s  what  we’re  focusing  on.” 

-  ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL 


The  benefits  of  hosting  a  service-oriented  architecture  in 
the  cloud  don’t  come  without  risks,  and  Stamas  does  have  two 
concerns.  One  is  vendor  lock-in.  “If  Liaison  drops  out  of  site  or 
becomes  too  big,  what  happens  to  our  intellectual  property  and 
the  integrations  we  count  on?  It’s  a  real  concern,”  he  says. 

Another  is  whether  the  cloud  service  provider  can  keep  up  service 
levels  as  Mohawk’s  transaction  volumes  and  customer  base  grow. 
While  Mohawk  has  service-level  agreements,  he  says,  “the  technical 
details  of  their  underlying  infrastructure  are  hidden  from  me.” 

Can  Liaison  scale  effectively?  “If  we’re  twice  as  big  in  a  year, 
can  they  handle  the  volume?  I  don’t  know,”  he  admits. 

Liaison  CTO  Bruce  Chen  says  his  company  has  50%  more 
capacity  on  hand  than  its  customers  need  and  has  a  distributed, 
service-based  architecture  that  scales  rapidly.  But  Gartner’s 
Lheureux  says  the  technology  that  keeps  data  flowing  is  just  one 
part  of  the  business.  Growing  the  profes¬ 
sional  services  and  managed  services 
that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  company’s 
revenue  means  scaling  up  people,  meth¬ 
odology  and  expertise.  “The  cost  is  not 
in  the  mapping  tools  or  processors  in  the 
cloud.  It’s  in  the  people,”  Lheureux  says. 

As  a  hedge,  Mohawk  retains  a  copy  of 
all  of  its  translations  and  mappings.  The 
information  is  managed  using  Liaison’s 
Contivo  technology,  a  tool  designed  for 
high-end  mapping  and  best  practices. 

The  intellectual  property  that 
Mohawk  receives  from  Liaison  is  better 


than  what  it  might  receive  from  other 
service  providers  because  Contivo  makes 
it  easy  to  redeploy  or  repurpose  data  maps 
in  different  technology  infrastructures, 
Lheureux  says.  Nonetheless,  porting  to 
a  new  platform  would  be  painful.  “You 
can’t  just  pick  it  up  and  drop  it  on  another 
platform,”  he  says. 

But  for  Mohawk,  the  benefits  outweigh 
those  risks.  The  low  cost  per  integration 
and  the  rapid  turnaround  have  given  the 
company  the  agility  to  create  new  business 
relationships  and  build  business  processes 
on  a  trial  basis.  Mohawk  can  do  all  this 
without  worrying  about  the  investment  of 
time,  money  and  other  resources  required 
to  do  the  integration  work. 

And  because  its  costs  are  lower, 
Mohawk  can  tackle  smaller  projects 
that  it  wouldn’t  have  considered  before. 
Stamas  points  to  the  Strikelron  integra¬ 
tion  as  an  example.  “It  is  a  small  little 
Web  service,”  he  says,  noting  that  in  the 
future  there  may  be  hundreds  —  or  thou¬ 
sands  —  of  such  initiatives. 

End  of  Big  IT  Architectures? 

Stamas  sees  this  as  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  monolithic  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions.  “They’re  beginning  to  break  apart 
into  pieces.  Rather  than  monolithic  systems  like  SAP  and  Oracle, 
an  ecosystem  of  cloud  services  will  be  interoperating  with  other 
workflows  and  processes  that  can  be  anywhere,”  he  says. 

For  example,  Stamas  explains,  “our  ERP  is  the  system  of  record 
for  financials,  but  much  of  the  functionality  resides  outside  the 
system.”  Orders  entered  via  websites  and  CRM,  expense  manage¬ 
ment  and  HR  systems  are  handled  in  the  cloud,  and  advanced  capa¬ 
bilities  such  as  planning,  scheduling,  transportation,  supply  chain, 
asset  management,  manufacturing  execution  and  warehouse 
management  are  performed  outside  the  ERP  software.  Today,  60% 
of  Mohawk’s  IT  portfolio  resides  outside  the  ERP  system,  up  from 
10%  five  years  ago.  “I  see  this  rate  accelerating,”  says  Stamas. 

In  such  a  setup,  “your  ERP  system  may  call  Web  services  at 
Strikelron  for  a  currency  conversion,  and  UPS  or  FedEx  for  a 
freight  rate,”  he  says.  “Then  it  may  check  inventory  for  an  item 

at  a  customer  or  supplier”  or  ping 
other  sites  to  perform  credit  checks, 
calculate  sales  tax,  approve  credit  card 
payments  and  more. 

As  the  financial  bar  has  been  lowered 
and  turnaround  times  shortened  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  on  such  integrations,  the  number 
of  projects  at  Mohawk  has  increased. 

“We  can  bring  in  a  third-party  manu¬ 
facturer  or  logistics  provider  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  That’s  what’s  fueling  revenue 
generation,”  Stamas  says.  “If  it  costs  us 
$1,000  to  try  something,  why  not  try  it?  If 
it  doesn’t  work,  we  just  throw  it  away.”  ♦ 


If  it  costs  us  $1,000  to 
try  something,  why  not 
try  it?  If  it  doesn't  work, 
we  just  throw  it  away. 

PAUL  STAMAS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  IT. 
MOHAWK  FINE  PAPERS 
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NUMARA  SORWARE  IS 
NO  A  PART  OF  BMC 


BMC  Footprints 


BMC  Footprints  is  an  integrated  family 
of  solutions  and  products  that  deliver 
valuable  process  integration  through 
the  convergence  of  IT  Service,  Asset  and 
Lifecycle  Management, 


BMC  Track-lt! 


BMC  Track-lt!  Family  of  IT  management 
solutions  and  utilities  empowers  the 
small  to  medium  enterprise  and  enables 
IT  to  cost  effectively  optimize  the 
management  of  software  and  IT  assets. 


<remedy/brce 

Affordable,  easy  to  setup  and  use. 
and  designed  for  your  company 
—  no  matter  the  size.  It's  everything 
you  need  in  an  IT  help  desk,  without 
the  hassle  of  hardware. 


This  acquisition  creates  the  industry’s  most  comprehensive  set  of  SaaS  and  on¬ 
premise  IT  management  solutions  for  the  Global  1 00  to  the  smallest  businesses. 


BUSINESS  RUNS  ON  I .T. 
IT.  RUNS  ON  BMC 


<bmcsoftware 

. .  '  . . . 
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NUMARA  SOFTWARE  NOW  PART  OF  BMC 


We  ur  jerstand  that  organizatioi  s  have  different  needs  based  on  size  and  IT  maturity. 
That’s  why  BMC  offers  solutions  tailored  to  our  customers’  requirements,  because  one 
size  does  not  fit  all.  Our  focus  is  on  ease  of  use  and  quick  implementation,  rapid  time 
to  value  and  choice.  The  acquisition  of  Numara  is  a  key  part  of  our  strategy  to  address 
the  many  needs  of  the  mid-market. 


VIRTUALIZATION 


THE  IT  DEPARTMENT  is  often  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  an  organization’s  technology  inno¬ 
vation  —  but  not  always.  When  it  comes  to 
the  concept  of  a  standard  desktop  —  every 
employee’s  core  install  consisting  of  an  operating 
system,  applications,  hardware  drivers  and  a  security 
suite  —  IT  has  moved  at  a  snail’s  pace. 

Charles  King,  an  analyst  at  Pund-IT,  says  compa¬ 
nies  have  tended  to  live  with  older  software  because 
it  works  well  enough  for  their  needs  and  because  they 
don’t  want  to  incur  the  expense  of  upgrading  to  the 
latest  releases  in  this  era  of  “making  do  with  less.” 

Then  there  are  political  issues.  Key  users  who  want 
to  do  their  own  thing  might  resist  change,  and  IT  may 
not  force  the  issue  in  order  to  avoid  running  afoul  of  in¬ 
fluential  employees  in  these  budget-challenged  times. 

But  now,  it  seems,  the  snail  is  moving  a  bit  faster. 
The  use  of  standard  desktops  is  becoming  a  best  prac¬ 
tice.  In  a  2010  Gartner  survey  of  300  IT  professionals 
at  large  companies,  50%  of  the  respondents  said  they 
will  be  locking  down  more  corporate  computers. 

Continued  on  page  30 


STANDARDIZING 


Creating  a  ‘gold  standard'  desktop 
version  to  push  out  to  all  employees 

can  mean  lower  costs,  tighter  security  and 
smoother  operations,  by  john  brandon 
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JOI1MCOO  The  maxim  “change  is  constant”  has  never  been 

more  true  than  today.  Powering  that  rapid  change 
is  a  connected  world  of  many  ciouds  that  help 
you  bring  ideas  and  innovation  to  market  faster. 

To  assure  that  your  business  can  efficiently  and 
effectively  take  advantage  of  the  transformative 
power  of  clouds,  Cisco  has  developed  an 
integrated  set  of  solutions  we  call  CloudVerse. 
With  the  Cloud  Intelligent  Network,  Unified  Data 
Center,  Cloud  Applications  and  Cloud  Enabiemen 
Services,  the  future  is  yours  to  build. 


See  how  Cisco  enables  the  world  of  many  clouds 


BUILT  FOR 
THE  HUMAN 
NETWORK 


VIRTUALIZATION 


Continued  from  page  28 

One  driving  force  behind  the  push  to  standardize  is 
concern  about  security.  IT  can  make  a  strong  case  that 
rogue  applications  can  bring  down  the  network,  or  that 
old  software  has  vulnerabilities  that  hackers  pounce  on. 

Another  factor  is  the  advent  of  virtualization,  which 
makes  it  easier  to  standardize.  More  companies  are 
using  virtualization  tools  to  create  a  “gold  standard”  — 
one  desktop  version  that  gets  pushed  to  all  end  users. 

IT  managers  who  are  locking  down  desktops  say  the 
strategy  can  lead  to  lower  costs  and  smoother  opera¬ 
tions.  King  makes  a  point  about  the  “overall  fitness” 
of  how  organizations  deal  with  software  and  handle 
operational  budgets.  A  standard  desktop  forces  IT  to 
think  about  deployment  strategies  and,  if  handled 
correctly,  ultimately  reduces  the  number  of  approved 
desktops  to  just  one  or  two. 

Yet,  some  companies  wrestle  with  the  notion  of  stan¬ 
dardization  because  they  want  to  give  employees  some 
flexibility  in  the  way  they  do  their  jobs,  says  King.  There 
are  ways  to  allow  some  flexibility  with  standardized 
desktops,  including  allowing  employees  to  select  tools 
from  a  pre-approved  applications 
library,  or  allowing  employees  to 
request  new  tools  from  IT. 

Still,  no  matter  what  you  do, 
some  end  users  will  insist  on 
bending  the  rules,  or  breaking 
them  outright,  by  downloading 
their  own  software. 

In  that  case.  King  suggests,  “if 
the  app  is  fairly  benign,  simply 
note  that  the  download  is  unap¬ 
proved,  explain  why  and  have 
the  worker  scrub  it  from  the 
system,”  he  says.  “In  addition, 
creating  a  review  mechanism 
for  employees  to  submit  applications  for  consideration/ 
approval  can  be  a  good  way  for  organizations  to  learn 
about  new  technologies  and  to  reward  workers  for 
their  initiative.” 

Here’s  how  three  IT  organizations  are  locking  down 
desktops  while  providing  some  flexibility  for  employees. 


Less  than  1% 
of  our  IT  staff  have 
admin  rights. 

ERIC  JOHNSON,  INFRASTRUCTURE 
MANAGER.  ST.  LUKE’S  HEALTH  SYSTEM 


St.  Luke’s  Health  System: 

Standards  Plus  Flexibility 

Consistency  across  a  large  organization  can  be  difficult. 
With  10  locations  throughout  Idaho,  St.  Luke’s  Health 
System  has  been  extremely  careful  about  its  standard 
desktop.  For  infrastructure  manager  Eric  Johnson,  one 
important  goal  was  to  give  doctors  and  other  staffers 
flexibility  around  which  hardware  they  can  use  —  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  choose  from  a  list  of  approved  devices  — 
and  where  they  may  work  within  the  hospital. 

“In  moving  from  Novell  to  Microsoft  for  our  back 
end,  we  had  a  blank  slate,”  says  Johnson.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  decided  to  move  from  systems-based  downloads 
for  applications  to  user-based  downloads.  In  other 
words,  end  users  can  choose  from  a  library  of  pre¬ 


approved  software  that  they  download  themselves. 

This  has  led  to  significant  time  savings,  he  says, 
because  IT  staffers  have  been  freed  up  to  focus  on 
managing  the  library  rather  than  about  doing  “one-off” 
application  installs.  He  says  the  most  significant  chal¬ 
lenge  has  to  do  with  apps  that  are  not  yet  in  the  reposi¬ 
tory,  but  that  a  department  might  need;  the  IT  staff  has 
to  deal  with  this  challenge  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

St.  Luke’s  uses  application  virtualization  software 
from  Beyond  Trust  called  PowerBroker  Desktops.  The 
rules-based  engine  can  remove  administrative  rights 
from  the  user’s  desktop  so  that  the  person  cannot 
install  applications,  and  it  watches  for  errant  installs 
that  did  not  complete  correctly.  A  dashboard  matches 
the  look  and  feel  of  other  Microsoft  data  center  tools. 

Johnson  says  his  team  uses  PowerBroker  to  manage 
about  8,000  desktops  in  90  buildings.  He  says  St. 

Luke’s  has  settled  on  Windows  XP  SP3,  Office  2007, 
Adobe  Flash,  Microsoft  Silverlight,  the  Citrix  client 
and  Microsoft  Live  Meeting  as  the  core  of  its  standard 
desktop. 

A  new  employee  is  added  to  multiple  groups  as 
appropriate  —  say,  advertis¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  general 
business.  For  each  group,  the 
employee  can  then  download 
multiple  applications  from 
the  approved  list,  obtain  file 
permissions  to  gain  access 
to  network  servers  for  those 
applications  and  configure 
some  options  locally,  such  as  IE 
toolbars  and  Outlook  menus. 

One  other  challenge  at  St. 
Luke’s,  and  for  most  compa¬ 
nies  dealing  with  a  standard 
desktop,  has  to  do  with  version¬ 
ing.  The  facilities  use  a  core  image  for  their  base  OS 
and  apps,  and  tend  to  stick  with  one  version  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Yet,  Johnson  says  the  organization 
manages  about  22  different  versions  of  Java  through 
application  virtualization  —  and  this  argues  against 
including  Java  in  a  standard  desktop. 

By  virtualizing,  St.  Luke’s  IT  staffers  can  root  out  in¬ 
compatibilities  between  applications  that  use  Java.  For 
example,  they  can  determine  that  the  standard  desktop 
for  accounting  always  needs  a  specific  Java  plug-in.  Yet, 
they  keep  the  core  the  same  and  deliver  Java  versions 
as  needed,  outside  of  the  standard  desktop. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  lessons  Johnson  has  learned 
is  to  avoid  tweaking  the  standard  desktop  —  even  for 
IT  staffers.  “Less  than  1%  of  our  IT  staff  have  admin 
rights,”  says  Johnson.  “But  we  do  give  people  room 
to  roam.  We  don’t  say  ‘You  can’t  use  that  application.’ 
We’re  happy  to  deliver  it,  as  long  as  we  can  deliver  it 
virtually,”  to  any  employee,  he  says. 

St.  Luke’s  is  a  bit  unusual  in  how  it  locks  down 
administrative  rights,  even  for  IT  staff.  Ed  Boyle,  a 

Continued  on  page  32 
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consultant  with  SecurityCurve,  says  the  tactic  makes 
the  enterprise  more  secure.  In  the  long  term,  there  are 
“saved  dollars  in  overall  fewer  security  issues.” 

Travelport:  Taming  the  Rogue  Employee 

Based  in  Langley,  England,  Travelport  is  a  3,500-person 
company  with  offices  in  more  than  160  countries  that 
provides  transaction  processing  for  the  travel  indus¬ 
try,  including  many  major  airlines.  For  its  standard 
desktop,  the  company  has  taken  a  fairly  aggressive 
stance  about  administrative  rights  and  whether  an 
employee  can  install  his  own  apps. 

The  company  uses  Altiris,  now  owned  by  Symantec, 
to  manage  the  standard  desktop.  Senior  architect  Rob 
Moore  explains  that  as  soon  as  a  new  employee  turns  on 
his  work  computer,  the  core  OS  image  is  updated  with 
a  few  standard  applications  such  as  Microsoft  Office 
2010,  Adobe  Flash  and  Adobe  Visual  Communicator. 

Requesting  software  outside  of  the  norm  is  a  fairly 
easy  process  and  involves  a  call  to  the  help  desk  to  gain 
access  to  a  software  repository, 
which  contains  hundreds  of 
applications;  Moore  declined 
to  give  an  exact  number.  The 
company  chooses  software  that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  core 
enterprise  applications,  and  it  up¬ 
grades  to  the  latest  versions  only 
if  Moore’s  team  knows  that  the 
back-end  processing  required  for 
core  applications  has  not  changed 
much.  The  25  to  30  people  on 
the  help  desk  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  approved  applications. 

However,  because  the  com¬ 
pany’s  workforce  is  highly  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  many  countries, 

Moore  says  Travelport  has  locked  down  workstations 
more  firmly  than  most  companies  do.  Users  can  request 
a  unique  application  like  Google  Chrome,  but  it  won’t 
become  part  of  the  core  offering.  In  fact,  he  says,  since 
streamlining  the  standard  desktop,  rogue  installs  have 
been  extremely  rare.  To  add  software,  an  industrious  end 
user  would  have  to  rebuild  his  computer  from  scratch. 

Here’s  one  lesson  Moore  has  learned:  Maintain  a 
core  standard  desktop  that  is  hardware-independent, 
even  as  you  develop  standard  images  that  are  depart¬ 
ment-specific.  There  may  be  some  variance,  but  most 
of  the  efficiency  in  the  organization  comes  from  having 
the  fewest  possible  deviations. 

Advocate  Health  Care:  A  Large  Enterprise 

For  smaller  companies,  standard  desktops  are  easier  to 
develop  and  the  processes  are  often  easier  to  manage. 
But  for  larger  companies,  every  change  to  the  standard 
image  and  core  applications  is  compounded  quickly. 

That’s  why  it’s  no  surprise  that,  of  all  the  companies  in¬ 
terviewed  for  this  story,  Chicago-based  Advocate  Health 


Care  is  using  some  of  the  oldest  software  in  its  standard 
desktop.  The  30,000-employee  operation,  which  serves 
central  Illinois,  still  uses  Windows  XP  SP2  and  Internet 
Explorer  7  in  its  standard  image,  mostly  because  IE8 
would  cause  problems  with  a  core  set  of  proprietary  busi¬ 
ness  applications  used  in  the  branch  offices. 

“It’s  a  tricky  process  because  we  want  to  stay 
current  and  near  the  curve,  but  we  can’t  use  an  OS 
or  a  browser  that  cripples  the  business  unit  just  to  be 
current,”  says  Dan  Lutter,  the  director  of  field  technol¬ 
ogy  services  at  Advocate.  The  timing  might  not  be 
right  for  the  Advocate  support  staffers  to  deal  with  new 
applications  because  they  are  still  rooting  out  problems 
with  existing  installs,  and  the  new  version  may  not  be 
fully  tested  for  security  vulnerabilities. 

Lutter  explains  a  recent  scenario  where  users  started 
requesting  that  IT  make  Mozilla  Firefox  available  as  part 
of  the  standard  desktop.  Ultimately,  he  decided  against 
it.  The  company  never  actually  tested  Firefox  because 
the  timing  was  not  right  to  deal  with  incompatibilities. 

“When  key  business  apps  will  not  work  properly,  there 
is  a  loss  of  productivity,  more  fre¬ 
quent  calls  into  the  help  desk  so 
that  support  services  staff  have  to 
get  involved  and  remove  the  app, 
which  confuses  the  customer. 

We  don’t  want  to  have  apps  on 
our  standard  desktop  that  we 
manage  that  cause  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  have  a  nonsatisfactory 
business  experience,”  he  says. 

Advocate  uses  the  LANDesk 
Management  Suite  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  standard  desktop  and  the 
software  repository.  Lutter  says 
one  benefit  of  using  this  tool 
is  that  his  team  receives  alerts 
when  someone  attempts  to 
install  a  rogue  application.  He  says  Advocate  has  spent 
the  last  seven  years  fine-tuning  the  standard  desktop 
process,  and  one  recent  lesson  they’ve  learned  is  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  core  standard.  Today,  they  have  one  core  for  all 
laptops,  another  for  desktops  and  a  third  for  tablets. 

“The  effort  required  in  planning,  testing  and  migrating 
[an  operating  system  and  apps]  is  all  compounded  when 
you  are  talking  about  a  very  large  environment,  so  it’s  not 
unusual  at  all  to  find  much  older  systems  used  in  large 
firms  when  IT  staff  time  is  at  a  premium,”  says  Boyle. 

In  the  end,  whether  using  a  standard  desktop  helps 
save  valuable  IT  time  and  effort,  roots  out  rogue  installs  or 
improves  overall  security,  every  company  has  to  develop 
its  own  standards  to  meet  employee  requirements.  As 
SecurityCurve’s  Boyle  notes,  in  the  age  of  the  cloud  and 
mobile  devices,  a  standard  desktop  is  more  important 
than  ever,  especially  if  the  goal  is  better  IT  efficiency.  ♦ 
Brandon  is  a  former  IT  manager  at  a  Fortune  too  company 
who  now  writes  about  technology.  He’s  written  more  than 
2,500  articles  in  the  past  10  years.  Follow  him  qn  Twitter 
(@jmbrandonbb). 
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DAN  LUTTER,  DIRECTOR  OF 
FIELD  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES, 
ADVOCATE  HEALTH  CARE 
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Plugging  a  SaaS  Access  Hole 

We  have  a  lot  of  sensitive  data  on  Salesforce.com  servers, 
and  until  now,  you  could  access  it  from  any  device. 


THE  ACCESS  POLICE  have 
struck  again. 

That  would  be  me,  of 
course.  I  am  forever  seeking 
to  control  accessibility  to 
the  company’s  sensitive  data.  Naturally, 
when  I  tighten  things  up,  some  people 
get  unhappy.  Our  salespeople,  among 
others,  always  want  access  to  be  as  easy 
as  possible,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  data  they  need  anywhere  and 
from  any  device.  For  me,  though,  that 
sort  of  ease  of  access  just  sounds  like  a  di¬ 
saster  waiting  to  happen. 

My  latest  candidate  for 
more  restrictive  access  is 
our  Salesforce.com  deploy¬ 
ment.  We’ve  been  using 
this  software-as-a-service 
customer  relationship  management  and 
sales  application  for  more  than  six  months 
with  pretty  wide-open  accessibility. 

I  have  a  policy  regulating  remote 
access  to  our  internal  infrastructure  or 
sensitive  data.  It  requires  encryption  (i.e., 
VPN)  and  two-factor  authentication  (i.e., 
RSA  SecurlD  tokens).  The  problem  with 
SaaS  applications  like  Salesforce  is  that 
their  use  does  not  really  involve  our  in¬ 
ternal  infrastructure,  but  it  does  involve 
our  sensitive  data,  though  it  doesn’t 


reside  in  our  data  center.  After  discussing 
things  with  our  legal  counsel,  we  decided 
that  the  policy  should  more  clearly  define 
sensitive  data  to  include  source  code  and 
financial,  human  resources,  healthcare, 
customer  and  sales  data.  Salesforce 
contains  quite  a  bit  of  this  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  customer  data,  sales 
data  and  sales  forecasting  reports.  As  a 
publicly  traded  company,  we  can’t  risk 
unauthorized  access  to  such  data,  which 
could  be  used  to  make  illegal  stock  trades 
based  on  insider  information. 

With  this  tighter 
policy  in  hand,  I 
decided  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  Salesforce  con¬ 
figuration  option  that 
allows  companies  to 
restrict  access  by  IP  address.  That  would 
essentially  force  all  users  to  be  connected 
to  one  of  the  following:  a  port  in  one  of 
our  offices,  a  corporate  wireless  access 
point  or  the  network  via  VPN. 

Cue  grumbling  from  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  They  were  used  to  logging  in  to 
Salesforce  from  anywhere  on  any  device. 
Of  course,  that  convenience  is  exactly 
the  risk  we  are  concerned  about,  since 
we  can’t  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  “any¬ 
where”  or  “any  device.”  Some  employees 


1  Trouble  | 
I  Ticket  ) 

The 

sales  team  is  using 
Salesforce  to  access 
sensitive  data  from  any 
device,  anywhere. 


Rein 

in  accessibility  by 
requiring  VPN  connectivity 
for  SaaS  apps. 


have  even  accessed  corporate  SaaS  ap¬ 
plications  from  Internet  cafes  and  hotel- 
lobby  kiosks.  Such  “unknown”  devices 
are  often  infected  with  malware,  and 
when  connected  to  our  network,  they 
have  compromised  the  login  credentials 
of  our  employees.  OK,  said  sales,  no  more 
public  machines,  but  at  least  grant  us  the 
convenience  of  accessing  Salesforce  from 
our  iPads. 

That  we  did,  by  deploying  the  Cisco 
AnyConnect  VPN  client  and  RSA  Se- 
curelD  token  for  the  iPad.  We  had  been 
planning  to  deploy  these  applications 
for  the  iPad  later  in  the  year  anyway, 
in  conjunction  with  our  mobile  device 
management  rollout. 

A  Lot  of  Work 

Restricting  Salesforce  by  IP  address  is  a  big 
job.  We  had  to  obtain  all  the  IP  addresses 
that  Salesforce  uses,  as  well  as  those  of 
third  parties.  Then  we  had  to  modify 
our  firewalls  to  allow  access  to  each  of 
those  destinations.  We  also  had  to  modify 
our  VPN  client  profiles  to  recognize 
when  a  connected  VPN  user  is  accessing 
Salesforce.  Finally,  we  had  to  let  Salesforce 
know  all  of  our  company’s  IP  address 
ranges.  Gathering  this  data  took  time,  and 
more  time  will  be  needed  for  monitoring, 
so  that  when  a  change  occurs  —  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  office,  for  example  —  we  can 
modify  the  configuration. 

This  latest  change  hasn’t  been  pain- 
free,  but  the  grumbling  has  subsided. 

The  sales  team  seems  to  understand  our 
reasoning  and  agrees  that,  given  recent 
security  events  in  the  news,  this  change 
makes  sense.  ♦ 

This  week’s  journal  is  written  by  a  real  secu¬ 
rity  manager,  “Mathias  Thurman,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  at  mathias_ 
thurman@yahco.com. 


tt 


We  can't  vouch  for  the  integrity  of 
'anywhere'  or  'any  device.' 


the  discussions  about 
security!  computerworld.com/ 
blogs/security 
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Good  Service  Offers  ROl 


Savvy 
organizations 
va  tie  service 
centers  as 
revenue 
generators. 


Bart  Perkins  is 

managing  partner 
at  Louisville,  Ky.- 
based  Leverage 
Partners,  which  helps 
organizations  invest 
well  in  IT.  Contact 
him  at  BartPerkins® 
LeveragePartners.com. 


FOR  MANY  ORGANIZATIONS,  service  centers  are  necessary  evils  that 
eat  budget  dollars  while  adding  little  value.  Because  they  are  viewed 
as  overhead,  many  service  centers  (a.k.a.  call  centers,  help  desks,  etc.) 
are  outsourced  to  reduce  costs.  But  that  may  not  guarantee  that 


you’ll  save  money,  and  worse,  it  can  alienate  cus¬ 
tomers  by  presenting  as  your  public  face  service- 
center  staffers  who  may  have  insufficient  product 
knowledge,  language  capabilities  or  civility. 

Savvy  organizations  value  service  centers  as 
revenue  generators.  That  doesn’t  just  mean  that 
they  have  staffers  take  orders  in  addition  to  answer¬ 
ing  questions.  It  means  that  they  also  expect  staff¬ 
ers  to  be  strong  brand  advocates  who  have  personal 
experience  with  the  products.  These  organizations 
treat  their  service  centers  as  primary  customer 
contact  points.  Their  operations  align  with  the 
assertion  in  the  book  Marketing  Metrics,  by  Paul 
Farris  et  al,  that  “customer  satisfaction  provides  a 
leading  indicator  of  consumer  purchase  intentions 
and  loyalty.”  Thus,  every  customer  interaction 
becomes  an  opportunity  to  improve  customer 
perceptions  and  relationships. 

Skullcandy,  L.L.  Bean  and  a  few  other  orga¬ 
nizations  have  taken  this  philosophy  to  heart. 

L.L.  Bean’s  Carolyn  Beem  describes  the  retailer’s 
service  center  as  “an  integral  part  of  the  business 
and  the  brand.  It  is  a  revenue  generator  and  the 
face  of  the  brand.” 

L.L.  Bean  and  Skullcandy  recruit  service-center 
staffers  creatively.  L.L.  Bean  sends  recruitment 
emails  to  customers.  Skullcandy  announces  jobs 
on  Facebook  and  Twitter.  Both  methods  generate 
numerous  applications.  Hiring  choices  are  based 
more  on  customer-service  orientation  than  product 
knowledge:  Candidates  must  show  an  ability 
to  handle  difficult  customer  interactions,  such 
as  rude  refund  requests,  unreasonable  product 
replacement  demands  and  convoluted  product 
questions,  while  remaining  calm  and  respectful. 

Skullcandy  augments  its  small,  in-house  service- 


center  team  with  “brand  experts,”  who  are  custom¬ 
ers  hired  part  time  to  handle  chat  lines.  Brand 
experts  are  paid  a  competitive  wage,  but  most 
find  recognition  to  be  more  important.  Successful 
answers  to  customer  queries  earn  the  experts  points 
that  can  be  redeemed  for  new  or  limited-edition 
products.  A  leader  board  displays  point  status, 
garnering  the  best  experts  peer  (and  management) 
recognition.  Passionate  experts  often  research 
thorny  issues  so  that  they  can  send  follow-up  emails 
with  additional  information  or  improved  solutions. 

Like  most  service  centers,  Skullcandy ’s  and 
L.L.  Bean’s  operations  measure  “talk  time,”  but 
rather  than  encourage  staffers  to  end  conversations 
as  quickly  as  possible,  they  view  service-center  calls 
as  opportunities  to  educate  their  customers  and  sell 
additional  products.  Neither  company  uses  scripted 
responses.  And  whereas  it’s  common  in  many 
service  centers  for  staffers  to  handle  seven  callers 
at  once,  Skullcandy ’s  brand  experts  chat  with  two 
or  three  online  customers  simultaneously,  and 
L.L.  Bean’s  staffers  interact  with  just  one  each. 

Matching  the  customer  service  excellence 
found  at  L.L.  Bean,  Skullcandy  and  some  other 
companies  requires  changing  the  service  desk’s 
mission,  processes,  metrics  and  rewards.  That’s  not 
easy,  or  inexpensive.  But  the  resulting  increases  in 
customer  satisfaction,  loyalty  and  support  are  well 
worth  it.  Stronger  customer  focus  can  also  have 
a  significant  positive  impact  on  both  internal  and 
external  perceptions  of  IT  —  and  that’s  invaluable. 

IT  shops  can  benefit  from  adopting,  adapting  or 
morphing  creative  approaches  into  their  service 
centers.  Challenge  your  staffers  to  think  of  other  in¬ 
novations,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  your  customers, 
your  products  and  your  IT  organization’s  success.  ♦ 
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dtSearch 


The  Smart  Choice  for  Text  Retrieval16  since  1991 


Instantly  Search 
Terabytes  of  Text 

•  25+  fielded  and  full-text  federated  search  options 

•  dtSearch's  own  file  parsers  highlight  hits  in 
popular  file  and  email  types 

•  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  data 

•  APIs  for  .NET,  Java,  C++,  SQL,  etc. 

•  Win  /  Linux  (64-bit  and  32-bit) 

Ask  about  fully-functional  evaluations! 

www.dtSearch.com  i-800-it-finds 


MARKETPLACE 


lightning  fast' 


Redmond  Magazine 


covers  all  data  sources" 

eWeek  I 


"results  in  less  than  a  second" 

InfoWorld  1 


hundreds  more  reviews  and 
developer  case  studies  at 
www.dtsearch.com 


Desktop  with  Spider 
Network  with  Spider 
Publish  (portable  media) 
Web  with  Spider 
Engine  for  Win  &  .NET 
Engine  for  Linux 


Conference  Website:  http://www.outsource-china.com.cn 


Q:  Want  to  reach  165,000  readers? 
A:  Place  your  ad  here 


fflQ  §  The  5 


1  China  International  Service 

a 


o  Outsourcing 
1  Cooperation  Conference 


June  18th  -  20th,  2012,  Nanjing,  China 


The  Marketplace  section  of 

COMPUTERWORLD 


For  more  information  contact: 

Enku  Gubaie 
508.766.5487 
egubaie@idgenterprise.com 


Premier  Outsourcing  Event 

Thousands  of  buyers,  vendors,  experts  from  over  20  countries 
Complimentary  accommodation  and  business  tour  for  qualified  buyers 

Hosted  by 

Ministry  of  Commerce  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
China  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade  (CCPIT) 
Jiangsu  Provincial  People’s  Government,  P.  R.  China 

Details  and  Free  Registration:  http://www.naon.ca 


Summit  Forum,  1-on-1  Business  Meeting,  Workshop  &  Seminar,  Award  Ceremony 
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ASK  A  PREMIER  100  IT  LEADER 


Jobs  of  the  Century? 


A  list  touting  the  top  10  jobs  for  the  21st  century  has  to  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  perhaps  one  the  size  of  a  comet. 

Because,  let's  face  it,  if  someone  in  1912  had  presumed  to  predict 
the  best  jobs  overall  for  the  20th  century,  software  engineer 
would  not  have  been  in  the  running.  Who  knows  what  strange  new  job  descriptions 
will  be  developed  in  the  next  nine  decades?  Nonetheless,  here  are  three  IT  jobs 
that  landed  at  or  near  the  top  of  one  such  list. 


Software 

developers, 

applications 

Annual  earnings 

$87,790 

Job  growth,  2008-18* 

34% 

Annual  openings 

21,840 


o 

Software 
developers, 
systems  software 

Annual  earnings 

$94,180 

Job  growth,  2008-18* 

30.4% 

Annual  openings 

15,340 


e 

Computer 

systems 

analysts 

Annual  earnings 

$77,740 

Job  growth,  2008-18 

20.3% 

Annual  openings 

22,280 


‘Job  growth  projections  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

SOURCE:  LAURENCE  SMATKIN,  CO-AUTHOR  OF  BEST  IOBS  FOR  THE  21ST  CENTURY. 


Page  Petry 

Marriott’s  chief 
information  resources 
officer  for  the  Americas 
answers  questions 
about  certifications, 
winning  a  promotion  and  more. 

I’m  a  network  administrator  who  is  committed  to  keeping  cur¬ 
rent  with  technology.  Lately,  though,  I’ve  been  hearing  negative 
things  about  certifications.  Are  they  worth  the  investment  of 
time  and  money,  or  should  I  pursue  other  training  opportuni¬ 
ties?  Rather  than  look  at  the  certification  as  a  unique  event,  think 
about  what  you  want  in  your  career.  A  career  is  a  balance  between 
education  and  experience  driven  by  what  you  want  to  pursue.  Edu¬ 
cation  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms,  be  it  a  degree,  a  certification  or 
hands-on  training  provided  by  your  company.  Employers  view  all  of 
these  components  differently,  so  focus  on  what  makes  sense  to  you, 
including  what  you  are  most  interested  in  (learning  is  easier  when 
you’re  excited  about  a  subject),  how  you  learn  (online  or  in  a  class¬ 
room?),  your  financial  situation  (does  your  employer  offer  any  type 
of  tuition  reimbursement?)  and  what  your  company  looks  for  when 
hiring  (if  certifications  are  required,  then  make  sure  you  have  them 
as  part  of  your  portfolio  of  qualifications). 

I’d  like  to  become  an  IT  director  the 
next  time  the  opportunity  arises. 

What  would  help  me  stand  out  among 
a  field  of  candidates?  Take  the  time  to 
understand  your  company’s  criteria  for 
selecting  an  IT  director.  Look  at  other 
people  who  have  been  promoted  to 
those  positions  and  get  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  qualities  that  they  brought  to 
the  table.  Then  take  a  hard  look  at  your  skills  and  experience  and 
understand  the  gap  between  them  and  what  the  company  is  seek¬ 
ing.  Once  you  have  ascertained  what  you  need  to  focus  on,  build  a 
plan  that  allows  you  to  develop  in  those  areas.  Also,  remember  that 
sometimes  opportunities  are  not  always  upward  and  that  you  may 
benefit  from  lateral  moves  to  gain  experience. 

I’ve  been  a  systems  administrator  for  a  while,  but  I’m  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  security  (by  way  of  very  interest¬ 
ing  interactions  with  our  excellent  infosec  staff).  Any  ideas  on 
how  to  move  into  that  area?  Take  advantage  of  your  information 
security  colleagues.  If  possible,  arrange  one-on-one  meetings  over 
lunch  or  coffee,  or  by  phone  if  you’re  not  in  the  same  office.  This  will 
allow  you  to  gain  some  insight  into  what  the  group  looks  for  in  terms 
of  qualifications  and  experience.  Find  out  if  there  are  some  projects 
underway  that  require  the  involvement  of  your  current  organization 
with  the  security  team,  then  ask  your  manager  to  see  if  you  can  be 
assigned  to  them.  Outside  of  work,  look  for  local  trade  associations 
and  organizations  that  focus  on  security.  Attend  their  meetings  so 
you  can  network  with  people  in  that  field  to  understand  job  opportu¬ 
nities  and  how  to  prepare  for  them. 


If  you  have  a  question 
for  one  of  our  Premier 
100  IT  Leaders,  send 
it  to  askaleaderg) 
computerworld.com, 
and  watch  for  this 
column  each  month. 
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careers 


Sr.  Software  Developer 
(Atlanta,  GA)  Research, 
design,  develop  and  test 
software.  Email  resume 


with  cover  letter  to  Global 


HR  Manager, 

Quickparts.com,  Inc.,  at 
resume@quickparts.com. 


IT  Firm  in  Indianapolis,  IN  has 
multiple  openings  for  various 
senior  positions. 

Sr.  Swr  Engineers/Cognos 
Dvlpers/Sr.  .Net  Dvlpers  (code 
#1202): 

Design  &  develop  appins  in  client 
server,  multi-tier  &  web  environ¬ 
ment.  Use  of  technologies  such 
as  Java,  J2EE,  .Net,C#, 
SharePoint,  SOA,  WSDL, 
Unix,  Oracle,  SQL, Cognos,  IBM 
Websphere, SAP  and  Salesforce 
platforms.  Req's  BS  or  MS  (or 
foreign  equiv)  in  CS,  Engg(any), 
IT  or  related,  w/2-5  yrs  exper. 
Mail  resumes  with  code#,  to  HR, 
Brite  Systems, Inc  101  W.  Ohio 
St,  Suite  1010,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204. 


Research  in  Motion 
Corporation  (US),  Cary,  NC, 
positions  are  available: 
NC6023  -  Software 

Developer 


Submit  resume  to  Research 
in  Motion  Corporation  (US),  to 
P.O.  Box  141394,  Irving,  TX, 
75014-1394  U.S.A.,  referenc¬ 
ing  appropriate  job  title  and 
requisition  number. 


Research  in  Motion  Corporation 
(US),  Alpharetta,  GA,  positions 
are  available: 

GA6019  -  Software  Developer 
GA6022  -  Mobile  Applications 
Developer 

Research  in  Motion  Corporation 
(US),  Redwood  City,  CA,  posi¬ 
tions  are  available: 

CA6018  -  Senior  Software 
Developer,  Advanced  Tooling 
Research  in  Motion  Corporation 
(US),  Irving,  TX,  positions  are 
available: 

TX7001  -  Wireless  Protocol 
Software  Developer 
Submit  resume  to  Research  in 
Motion  Corporation  (US),  to  P.O. 
Box  141394,  Irving,  TX,  75014- 
1394  U.S.A.,  ref  appropriate  job 
title  &  req  number. 


Didn’t  find  the 
IT  career 
that  you  were 
looking  for? 


Check  back  with  us  weekly 
for  fresh  listings  placed 
by  top  companies 
looking  for  skilled 
professionals  like  you! 


Sr.  Programmer  Analysts. 
Multiple  positions.  Des  &  Dev 
appins  in  client  server,  multi¬ 
tier  &  web  environ  using  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  .Net,  C#,  VB, 
WPF,  Silverlight,  WCF, 
ASP.net,  Oracle,  SQL, 
Dynamics  AX.  Reqs  BS  or  for¬ 
eign  equiv,  in  Eng  (any),  CS  or 
related,  w/5  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered  or  related  technical/ 
analytical  role.  Job  loc: 
Parsipanny,  NJ  &  unantici¬ 
pated  client  sites.  Mail 
resumes  to:  HR,  Macrosoft, 
Inc,  2  Sylvan  Way,  3rd  Floor, 
Parsipanny,  NJ  07065. 


Livelink  System  Administrators. 
Multiple  positions.  Install, 
upgrade  &  maintain  OpenText 
Livelink  ECM  sys  swr  on  mul¬ 
tiple  environments.  Reqs  BS  or 
foreign  equiv,  in  Eng(any),CS 
or  related  w/5  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered  or  related  technical/ 
analytical  role.  Job  loc:  NOVA 
&  unanticipated  client  sites. 
May  require  travel.  Mail 
resume  to  IMC,  11480 
Commerce  Park  Dr,  Reston, 
VA20191.  EOE. 


Surya  Systems  has  multiple 
openings  in  Trevose,  PA. 
Computer  Systems  Analyst: 
Design,  develop  SQR  &  Web 
reports;  Computer 

Programmer:  Programming, 

developing  &  testing.  Software 
Engineer:  Design,  Develop, 
Test,  Implement  software  appli¬ 
cations.  Different  Positions 
Req.  Master/  Bachelor/foreign 
equiv.  degree  plus  relevant 
work  exp /  skills.  Travel  may  be 
required  to  client  sites  in  U.S. 
Mail  resume:  1  Neshaminy 
Interplex  Dr.,  Ste#101,  Trevose, 
PA  19053,  Attn:  HR. 


Capgemini  (Rosemont,  IL),  a 
global  systems  integrator  pro¬ 
viding  solutions  to  fin. services 
industries,  is  seeking  exper. 
prof,  consultants  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions:  Sr.Managers/ 
Managers  (ref.  #Q1-12A)  & 
Lead  Consultants  (ref.  #Q1- 
12B)  to  manage  consulting 
teams  &  client  relationships. 
Also  seeking  Sr.  Consultants 
(ref.  #Q1-12C)  to  design 
develop  test  &  implement  bus.& 
financial  systems  software 
apps.  Consulting  projects  may 
involve  travel  to  various  unan¬ 
ticipated  locations  in  the  US. 
Email  resume  to: 
amber.easton@capgemini.com 
&  reference  appropriate  job#. 
No  calls.  EOE. 


Computer  Professionals  for 
(Secaucus,  NJ)  IT  firm.  JR. 
LEVEL  POSITIONS: 

Programmer  Analysts,  S/W 
Engineers,  Business  Analysts, 
Systems  Admins,  Quality 
Assurance  Analysts,  to  develop, 
create  &  modify  general  comp, 
applications  s/w  or  specialized 
utility  programs,  analyze  user 
needs  &  develop  s/w  solutions, 
test  the  application.  Jr.  level 
positions  require  Bachelor’s 
degree/Bachelors  with  1  year/ 
Bachelors  with  2  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  related  field.  Some 
positions  require  to  travel  and 
relocate.  SR.  LEVEL 
POSITIONS:  Sr.  S/W  Eng,  Sr. 
Programmer  Analysts,  Sr. 
Business  Analysts,  Sr.  QA 
Analysts,  Sr.  Database  Analyst 
to  plan,  develop,  direct,  coor¬ 
dinate,  test  and  implement 
activities  in  such  fields  as  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing,  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  systems  analy¬ 
sis,  business  analysis  &  comp, 
programming.  Sr.  level  positions 
require  Bachelors  degree  with  5 
years  of  exp  or  Masters  degree/ 
Masters  +  1  year  of  experience 
in  the  related  field.  Some  posi¬ 
tions  require  traveling  and  relo¬ 
cating.  Apply  w/2  copies  of 
resume  to  H.R.D,  Microexcel, 
Inc.,  One  Harmon  Plaza,  10th 
Fir,  Secaucus,  NJ  07094. 


S/W  Engr 

Prtcpte  (in  a  sr/lead  role)  on  a 
proj  team  of  engrs  invlvd  in  dev 
of  s/w  for  comp  prod.  Dfn,  dsgn, 
dev,  test,  debug,  release, 
enhance  &  maintain  comp  s/w 
prod.  Prtcpte  in  the  full  prod  dev 
lifecycle  incl  dsgn,  implmntation, 
testing,  &  supp.  Mng  major  tech 
areas  in  comp  Connect  pltfrm. 
Prov  s/w  component  dsgn  incl 
writing  dsgn  docs.  Prov  s/w  dev 
incl  coding,  unit  testing,  &  defect 
resolution.  Comm  at  tech  level  w / 
other  team  members  &  other 
func  areas.  Emplyr  req:  MS  or 
foregn  deg  equiv  in  CS,  Comp 
Eng,  Elctrl  Eng,  or  related  field  + 
7  yrs  of  exp  in  job  offrd,  or  reltd 
occ.  Any  suitable  combo  of  edu, 
exp/traing  accepted.  Skills  req: 
C,  C++,  &  Object  Oriented 
Prgrmg;  Windows/Linux;  J2EE/ 
XML;  ODBC,  SQL  &  Oracle 
Database;  &  knowledge  of 
Chinese  (Mandarin).  Jobsite: 
Santa  Clara,  CA.  Work  Hours:  M- 
F,  9am  to  6pm,  40  hrs/wk. 
$125,659  per  yr.  Submit  resumes 
to:  Recruitment  and  Employment 
Office,  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  Attn: 
Job  Ref  #:  CIS37173,  PO  Box 
56625,  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  _ 


Openings  at  1  Way  Solutions, 
Inc.  in  Marietta,  GA,  but  may 
relocate  to  unanticipated  cities 
across  the  country:  Multiple 
Software  Test  Engineers 
(#0301 STE):  Develop  test 

scripts  and  test  plan  for  NET  & 
Java  based  real-time  multiple 
applications.  Multiple  Sr.  Data 
Warehouse  Architects  (# 
0229SDWA):  Lead  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Data  Warehouse 
&  Business  Intelligence  solu¬ 
tions.  Email  resume  &  CL  ref¬ 
erencing  JOB  CODE  to 
hr@1way-solutions.com. 


Sr.  ASP/.NET  Application 
Developer  (12  openings) 
(Marlabs,  Inc.  Piscataway,  NJ). 
Lead  team  of  software  devel¬ 
opers  for  design/development/ 
testing  of  ASP/.NET  Apps. 
Analyze  client  business  proc¬ 
esses/functional  reqs.  Interact  w / 
clients  &  develop  design  speci¬ 
fications  for  3-tiered  RDBMS 
apps.  Lead/manage  team  on 
complex  projects  involving  large 
systems.  Perform  systems  analy¬ 
sis/design,  requirement  analysis, 
domain  modeling,  object  oriented 
design,  data  mapping/validation. 
Develop  XML/ASP/.NET  apps  & 
integrate  to  RDBMS  Databases. 
EDI  /  XML  Dataset  creation/map¬ 
ping.  Transfer  data  using  com¬ 
munication  protocols.  Develop 
logic/code,  execute  installation 
tasks  for  software/supported 
software  modules.  Write/imple¬ 
ment  test  plans.  Plan/coordinate/ 
review/supervise  work  of  pro¬ 
grammers/developers.  Req:  MS 
or  equiv  in  Comp  Sci,  Engg,  CIS, 
Science,  Math,  Business  or 
related  +  2  years  exp  (or  BS  or 
equiv  in  the  above  fields  +  5yrs 
exp)  in  job  offered/similar  jobs. 
Exp  must  include  2  yrs  exp 
developing  ASP/.NET  appli¬ 
cations  for  Windows  &  1  yr  exp 
developing  XML  tools  for  data 
transfer  from  SQL  Server, 
Oracle,  Sybase,  Cobol,  MySQL, 
and/or  DB2  database.  Marlabs, 
Inc.  will  accept  any  suitable  com¬ 
bination  of  education,  training 
and/or  experience.  9  AM  -  6  PM, 
Mon  -  Fri.  Salary:  $108,368.00. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel/relocate 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Submit 
resume  to:  Recruitment  and 
Employment  Office,  MARLABS, 
INC.  Attn:  Job  Ref#:  MAR70250, 
P.O.  Box  56625,  Atlanta,  GA 
30303. 


IT  Company  in  NOVA  has  mul¬ 
tiple  openings  in  NO  VA,  St. 
Louis,  MO  and  other  sites. 

Lead  SAP  Business  Systems 
Analyst/Coord.  (code  #  SCI  2- 
1205):  SME  in  SAP,  GUAR,  AP, 
FICO-SD  &  MM  intgrat’n., 
Bus.anlys,  dsgn,  dev,  confg, 
deploy  ERP  appins. 

Sr.  Programmer  Analyst(code# 
SCI  2-1 206):  Install  &  Config. 
Rational  BuildForge,  CC,  CQ, 
ReqPro,  FocalPoint,  LDAP,  WAS- 
ND/clust.  env  on  Linux,  AIX,  Win. 

Reqs  BS/MS  or  foreign  equiv  in 
Bus  Admin,  Acctn.,  Math,  Comp 
Sci,  Eng  or  related;  w/3-5  yrs 
exper  job  offered  or  related  tech / 
analytical  role.  Will  accept  any 
suitable  combo,  of  edu/train’g/ 
expers  equiv.  Send  resumes 
referring  code#  to  Softcom,  Inc,, 
5310  Maple  Valley  Ct, 
Centreville,  VA  20120.  EOE. 


Research  Architect  (RA) 
sought  by  Hyland  Software, 
Inc.  to  work  in  San  Jose,  CA 
and  Design  Mgr.,  Healthcare 
Integrations  (DM)  to  work  in 
Cleveland,  OH.  Please  apply 
online  at  http:// 
jobs.onbase.com  must  ref¬ 
erence  Job  Code  where  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  considered  or 
send  resume  to  HR 
Department,  28500  Clemens 
Road,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145. 
Must  reference  job  code  in 
cover  letter.  EOE. 
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SHARK!/  NK 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Why  Me? 

It's  been  two  weeks  since  this  server  problem  was  reported  at  a  remote  site,  and 
with  a  dozen  people  already  working  on  the  problem,  this  pilot  fish  is  glad  he’s  not. 
But  eventually  the  site’s  manager  asks  that  fish  be  allowed  to  help  out.  I  don’t  know 
what  l  can  bring  to  the  table,  fish  tells  his  boss.  All  these  people  have  done  it  before. 
But  the  boss  sends  him  anyway,  saying,  “I  don’t  expect  you  to  find  anything,  but  if 


anybody  can  fix  it,  you  can.”  Fish  ar¬ 
rives  on  site,  is  shown  to  the  computer 
-  and  promptly  spots  the  problem. 
Team  is  suitably  embarrassed,  but  fish 
points  out  that  he’ll  have  to  apologize 
to  his  boss.  And  the  problem?  Sighs 
fish,  "They  had  been  working  on  the 
wrong  machine  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
The  first  person  who  went  to  look  at  it 


went  to  the  wrong  server,  and  the  rest 
followed  him  like  lemmings." 

Frog-March  Fail 

This  boss  has  a  habit  of  firing  people 
at  4:45  on  Friday  afternoons  and  frog¬ 
marching  them  out  of  the  building  un¬ 
der  close  supervision.  And  that’s  how 
one  system  operator  was  pink-slipped 


-  except  that  she  wasn’t  escorted 
out,  says  a  pilot  fish  in  the  know.  The 
following  Monday,  a  frantic  call  had  to 
be  placed  to  a  consultant  because  no 
one  but  the  terminated  operator  had 
the  password  to  start  up  a  machine. 
“When  the  operator  was  contacted, 
she  said  they’d  have  to  sue  her  to  get 
it,"  says  Fish.  “After  several  hours  and 
many  machine  dumps,  the  consultant 
was  able  to  reconstruct  the  password 
and  get  the  machine  up  and  running. 
From  that  point  on,  more  than  one 
person  always  knew  the  password  - 
and  no  one  was  let  go  without  being 
carefully  watched  on  their  way  out.” 

Urgent,  Redefined 

Pilot  fish  at  an  engineering  firm  gets  a 
message  from  a  manager  in  another 
country:  He  needs  an  urgent  change 
to  the  company’s  testing  software.  “I 
forwarded  the  email  to  my  boss,  who 
stayed  late  to  talk  to  the  manager  over 
the  phone  -  there’s  a  six-hour  time 
difference  between  our  locations,”  fish 
says.  “The  next  day,  I  was  told  to  go 
ahead  and  make  the  urgent  change, 
so  I  rushed  the  fix  out  and  asked  the 
manager  to  test  his  change.  A  week 
went  by:  No  feedback.  Two  weeks 
went  by:  The  manager  promised  to 
test  the  change.  Fast-forward  six 
months:  The  manager  has  not  tested 
this  urgent  change.  I  mentioned  this  to 
my  boss,  who  stayed  late  to  talk  to  the 
manager  on  the  phone.  After  a  total 
of  nine  months,  the  manager  tested 
the  change  and  informed  us  that  it  all 
worked  -  but  he  urgently  needed  the 
report  modified.  Apparently  we  are 
having  a  communication  problem  over 
what  urgent  means.” 


»  Sharky  urgently  needs  your 
true  tale  of  IT  life,  so  send  it  to  me  at 
sharky@computerworld.com.  You’ll 
score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  l  use  it. 


O  CHECK  OUT  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  home  delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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What  You  Need  to  Know 
About  ECM 


Information's 
‘findability' 
will  be  a  big 
part  of  CIO 
success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Thornton  A.  May 

is  author  of  The  New 
Know:  Innovation 
Powered  by  Analytics 
and  executive  director 
of  the  IT  Leadership 
Academy  at  Florida  State 
College  in  Jacksonville. 
You  can  contact  him  at 
thorntonamay@aol.com. 


WE  ARE  AWASH  IN  INFORMATION.  Our  organizations  house 

stupendous  amounts  of  it,  and  even  more  of  it  is  all  around  us, 
freely  available  to  those  who  can  find  it.  That’s  why  IT  leadership 
has  been  shifting  its  focus  from  deploying  technology  to 


extracting  value  from  information.  And  it’s  why 
organizations  intent  on  driving  change  and 
maximizing  value  are  increasingly  talking  about 
enterprise  content  management  (ECM). 

So  why  all  the  fuss  about  ECM? 

Partly,  it’s  about  the  sheer  volume  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  value  it  represents.  Researchers  at  the 
McKinsey  Institute  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  companies  with  more  than  1,000  employees 
store,  on  average,  over  235TB  of  data  —  more  data 
than  is  contained  in  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 
If  organizations  have  library-like  data  stores,  they 
might  want  to  recall  that  a  prime  objective  of 
libraries  is  to  help  people  find  information. 

In  fact,  two  of  the  CIOs  I  talked  to  as  I  did  a 
“walkabout”  on  ECM,  Stephen  Laster  of  Harvard 
Business  School  and  Tom  Murphy  of  Amerisource- 
Bergin,  believe  “findability”  will  be  a  big  part  of 
CIO  success  in  the  years  ahead.  And  organizations 
that  are  embracing  ECM  are  converting  findability 
into  competitive  advantage.  A  classic  example  is 
the  Cognizant  2.0  system. 

The  Association  for  Information  and  Image 
Management  defines  ECM  as  “the  strategies, 
methods  and  tools  used  to  capture,  manage,  store, 
preserve  and  deliver  content  and  documents 
related  to  organizational  processes.”  Clearly,  the 
AIIM  is  talking  about  more  than  records  manage¬ 
ment  and  workflow  issues.  And  it’s  referring  to 
all  content,  not  just  paper,  structured  data  and 
content  inside  the  enterprise.  Yes,  there  is  an 
extra-enterprise  component  of  ECM.  Twenty  years 
ago,  80%  of  the  information  that  workers  needed 


to  do  their  jobs  resided  within  their  companies. 
Now,  only  20%  does.  Forrester  Research  estimates 
that  every  worker  spends  one  day  a  week  looking 
for  information  to  help  him  do  his  job.  For  the 
20%  of  that  information  that  resides  within  the 
enterprise,  Gartner,  IDC  and  others  estimate  that 
80%  to  90%  of  it  is  submerged  in  IT  systems  and 
not  accessible. 

So  what  does  a  modern  ECM  system  look  like? 
These  are  the  features  I  keep  coming  across: 

■  An  enterprise  Facebook  that  allows  em¬ 
ployees,  partners  and  customers  to  publish  their 
expertise  and  lets  the  community  validate  it. 

■  An  enterprise  Google  that  lets  people  search 
secured  databases  while  also  accessing  public  ones. 

■  An  enterprise  Wikipedia  that  lets  corporations 
make  their  intellectual  property  available  to  their 
own  teams  without  exposing  it  to  competitors. 

■  An  enterprise  YouTube  that  lets  technical 
managers  explain  complex  topics  via  a  medium 
that  is  compelling  and  effective. 

■  An  enterprise  Twitter  that  lets  people  in 
crisis  situations  keep  their  colleagues  abreast  of 
late-breaking  news. 

■  An  enterprise  Yelp  for  key  issue  areas.  Such 
content  platforms  not  only  provide  information, 
but  also  give  information-seekers  a  common  layout 
for  every  issue.  Yelp  presents  its  diverse  content 

in  a  standardized,  easy-to-use  format,  making  the 
information  easy  to  find  and  understand. 

If  your  organization  has  not  started  to  talk  about 
ECM,  it  needs  to  begin  now.  ECM  is  not  what  you 
think  it  is.  And  it  is  critically  important.  ♦ 
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Chicago 

March  21.  2012 


Donald  E.  Stephens  j 
Convention  Center 


Top  five  reasons  to  register  now 

1.  Peer-based  keynotes  focused  on 
real-world  solutions 

2.  More  analyst  opinions  on  top 
technology  trends 


Charting  the  Best 
IT  Decisions  for 
rr-Your  Business 


Pal 
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Keynote  Speaker 

Doug  Porter,  SVP  &  CIO, 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
Association 


3.  Faster  learning  on  a  broader  range 
of  topics  that  you  choose 

4.  New  content  from  the  editors  you 
know  and  trust 

5.  Complimentary  admission  for 
qualified  IT  professionals 


FOR  IT  EXECUTIVES 

Evaluate  technologies  worth  investing  in  for 
competitive  advantage. 

FOR  IT  MANAGERS 

Explore  technology  trends  for  optimizing  IT 
infrastructures  and  networks. 


Learn  More  &  Register 

www.itroadmap.net/ChiPrint 


•  2012  Schedule  • 

Chicago  •  March  21 
Dallas  •  May  22 
Denver  •  June  20 
Boston  •  August  9 
San  Jose  •  October  30 
Washington,  D.C.  •  December  6 


Rapid-fire  technology  demos 

Evaluate  products  faster  with  our  new  series 
of  five-minute  technology  demonstrations  from 
leading  innovators. 

Career  development  and  coaching  advice 

Find  out  what  the  experts  have  to  say  about 
the  best  way  to  advance  your  technology  and 
leadership  skills  for  success. 
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1. 1  WORKS  BETTER  TOGETHER. 


With  HP  Converged  Infrastructure  solutions  powered  by  Intel'  Xeon'  processors,  you  can 
spend  over  70%  of  your  time  and  IT  budget  on  innovation  rather  than  maintenance.* 

HP  Converged  Infrastructure  integrates  servers,  storage,  networking,  security, 
and  management  software  into  turnkey  systems  that  c  ccelerate  IT,  reduce 
application  provisioning  time  by  75%,  and  get  ou  ready  for  the  cloud.* 

convergedinfrast  cture.cc  n 
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